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THE MUSICAL COURIER. 








New York. 


Mrs. RATCLIFFE CAPERTON, 


Representative and assistant of LAMPERTI. 

New York, 138 Fifth Avenue; Philadelphia, 408 
South 18th Street. Summer residence, ing 
Germany. 

‘Mrs. Ratcliffe Caperton is my on/y representa- 








ROSETTA WIENER, 


PIANO, SIGHT READING and 
New York School of Accompan 
Carnegie He ‘im jol-2. 


Mme. LUISA CAPPIANI, 


VOICE CULTURE, SKILL OF SINGING. 
“The Louella,” 159 West 45th Street, 
New York. 


ALICE GARRIGUE MOTT, 
VOCAL CULTURE. 
Carnegie Hall, New York. 





Mr. CHARLES LEE TRACY, 
PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION. 


Certificated Teacher of the Lescnetizky Metuop. 
Studio: Carnegie Hall, New York City. 





tive, and I advise ail pupils desiring to study with 


me to be prepared by her.” 
Dresden, Sedanstrasse 17. G. 8. LAMPERTI. 





ALBERTO LAURENCE, 


155 East 18th Street, New York. 
The voice formed and developed; the art of sing- 
ing toustt: method after the purest Italian schools; 
d voice made good, true and beautiful. 





HENRY T. FLECK, 
Conductor Haarlem Philharmonic Society of the 
City of New York. 


Address: Normal College, New York. 


Miss NORA MAYNARD GREEN, 


VOCAL TEACHER. 
303 Fifth Avenue, New York. 





Studio: 


MAX BENDHEIM, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
332 West 56th Street, New York City. 


PAUL TIDDEN, 


PIANIST. 
314 East 15th Street, New York. 
Will accept a limited number of pupils. 


HERBERT HEMINGWAY JOY, 
Voice Culture and Singing. 


Italian School. 
Studio: 116 Carnegie Hall, New York. 








RICHARD T. PERCY, 


Concert Organist and Accompanist. 
Organ Lessons at Marble Collegiate Church, 
corner Fifth Avenue. and 2oth Street. 

Studio: 1402 Broadway, New York 





Miss MARGARET GOETZ, 
CONTRALTO (mezzo range). 


Concerts, Song Recitals, Vocal Instruction. 
ddress: 36 Gramercy Park, New York. 


Mr. anD Mrs. THEO. J. TOEDT, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION 


Home Studio: 151 East 62d Street, New York. 





LENA DORIA DEVINE, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
Representative Teacher 
of the methods of the mous master, 
FRANCESCO LAMPER 
136 Fifth Avenue, New York. 





THE ARENS VOCAL STUDIO 


(affiliated with the American School of Opera). 
Coaching a gorety, 
Normal courses for Voice Teachers. 
261 West Fifty-fourth Street, New York. 
For circulars address Miss Lucie May Benedict, 
25 West Sixty-fifth Street. 
Reception hour, 2 p. m., Wednesdays excepted. 
Fall term begins September 20. 





GUSTAV L. BECKER, 


CONCERT PIANIST and TEACHER of 
PIANO and COMPOSITION. 
Address: 





MAX KNITEL-TREUMANN, 
BARITONE. 
Voice Culture—Art of Singing. 
Carnegie Hall, Koom 837. 


Mail address: 15 Washington Terrace, New York. 





GEORGE M. GREENE, 


Voice Culture and Artistic Singing. 
Oratorio, Church, Concert, Opera. 
Studio: 480 Fifth Ave., Mondays and Thursdays. 

Residence and address: 
424 West 23d Street, New York. 


Mr. C. WHITNEY COOMBS, 


(Church of the Holy Communion). Organ les- 
sons and practice given on one of Roosevelt's finest 
instruments. Special advantages for the study of 
church music and the training of boys’ voices. 

Address: 49 West 20th Street. New York. 








TOM KARL. 


Concerts, Recitals and Vocal Instruction. 
Studio: Carnegie Hall. 


Residence: 18 West 7sth Street, New York. 





MISS MARY FIDELIA BURT. 


Author of Original Methods in Sight Singing, 
Ear Training, Musical Stenography. Al! materials 
copyrighted No authorized teachers in Greater 
New York. 





Address: 48 Lefferts Place, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
EK. H. LOCKHART. Bass-Baritone. 


Studios: 12: East Twenty-third street, New 
York. Voices quickly placed and developed. Spe- 
cial work given for breath control. The Art of 
Singing taught by method used in the old Italian 
schools. Oratorio, Church, Concert, Opera. 


DUDLEY BUCK, JR., 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
Song Lecture Recitals. 
810 Carnegie Hall, New York City. 








HOWARD BROCKWAY. 
COMPOSER-PIANIST. 


Pupils received in Composition, Harmony, Piano 
and Song Interpretation. 
Studio: 


817-818 Carnegie Hall, New York. 
WALTER HENRY HALL, 
Conductor Oratorio Society, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Organist and Choirmaster St. James’ Church, 
New York. 
conducting, address St. James’ 
New York. 





For terms for 
Church, Madison Ave. and 71st St.. 


MME. LOUISE FINKEL, 
SCHOOL OF VOCAL MUSIC. 
251 Fifth Avenue, New York. 








EUGENE A. BERNSTEIN, 
PIANIST. 
PIANO INSTRUCTION. 


1 West 1ogth Street, New York. 
Sicnor FILOTEO GRECO, 
Tue Art oF SINGING. 


Studio: 5: West gsth Street, New York. 


M. THEODOR BJORKSTEN anp 


Mme. TORPADIE BJORKSTEN, 
INSTRUCTORS IN SINGING. 
New Studios: Carnegie Hall, New York. 








PERRY AVERILL—BariTone, 


OFERA~-ORATOR CONCERT 
ND VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 


220 re... Park South, New York. 


J. ARMOUR GALLOWAY, 


Voice Culture and the Art < Singing, 
Studio: Kooms 43 and 44 Y. M. A. Building, 
318 West s7th Street, Se York. 


MARIE SEYMOUR BISSELL, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
Pupils prepared for 


Church, Concert and Oratorio. 
Studio: ew York. 








135 East 16th Street, 





Mrs. MARY HISSEM De MOSS, 


SOPRANO, 
106 West goth Street, 
New York City. 


SAMUEL B. MOYLE, 
BASSO CANTANTE. 
Oratorio, Concert, Musicales, Voice Culture— 


Italian Method. Tone Placing and Reparation a 
specialty. Studio: 136 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


GEORGE SWEET, 
OPERA, ORATORIO, CONCERT. 
304 West 72d Street, New York. 


J. HARRY WHEELER, 

Voice Production and the Art of Singing. 
Voices educated strictly mm the Italian School. 
Studio: 81: Fifth Ave., corner 16th St., New York. 

July and August at ‘Chautauqua Assembly. 














Mr. EDMUND SEVERN, 
Violin, Composition, Ensemble. 
Mrs. EDMUND SEVERN, 
Piano and Voice. 
Studio: 131, West 56th Street, New York. 
“Severn Trio.” 





ENRICO DUZENSI, 
OPERA TENOR. 
Will accept pupils for Voice Culture; good voice 
cultivated per contract; Italian method. 
145 East 83d Street, near Lexington Ave. 


CARL C. MULLER, 


Translator of “Sechter's Fundamental Harmonies.” 
Author of “Tables for Harmonic Exercises.” 
Teacher of Piano, Harmony, Counterpoint and 

Composition. 1291 Lexington Ave., New York. 








Studio: 160 East 7zoth Street, New York. 


LUCILLE SMITH MORRIS, 
PIANIST. INSTRUCTION, Concerts, Recitals. 





MME. HELENE MAIGILLE, 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION, REPERTOIRE. 
Studio and residence: 1211-15 Carnegie Hall, 


Summer course. ew York. 





Pupil of Wm. Sherwood and Mrs. A. K. Virgil. 
Certified teacher of Virgil Clavier Method. 
Studio: 20:1 West 81st Street, New York. 





RICHARD ARNOLD. 
Concertmaster Philharmonic Suciety. 
INSTRUCTION. 
2o8 East 6:5t Street, New York. 





Mr. FRANCIS STUART, 
TEACHER OF SINGING. 
First season in New York. Ten years in San 
Francisco. Pupil of Lamperti. the elder. 
Being in full possession of my method of sing- 
ing, he has the ability to form great artists.— 


Francesco LaMPERTI. 
Reception hours, Mondays and Thursdays, 2 to 3. 
Studio: 86 Madison Ave., near Twenty-eighth St. 





LILLIE D'ANGELO BERGH 
SCHOOL OF SINGING. 


Operatic course. Teachers’ special course, all 
departments. Famous specialists. Prospectus. 
The Albany Broadway and s2d Street, New York. 





Mr. EMILIO AGRAMONTE, 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
251 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Summer Course. 





WALTER JOHN HALL. 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION, 


Studio: 410 Carnegie Hall, 


New York. 





J. WARREN ANDREWS. 


CONCERT ORGANIST and TEACHER. 
Send for list of Pupils holding positions. 
Address: Church of the Divine Paternity, 
76th St. and Eighth Ave., New York City. 





THE NEW YORK INSTITUTE FOR VIOLIN PLAYING 


AND SCHOOL FOR PIANO AND VOCAL CULTURE- 
230 East 62d Street 


Complete musical education given to students 
from the beginning to the highest perfection. 
F. & H. CARRI, Directors. 


HENRY HOLDEN HUSS, 


Instruction in Piano and Theory of Music. 
Studio for non-resident pupils: Steinway Hall. 
Personal address: 318 East rsoth Street, New York. 





FRANCIS FISCHER POWERS, 
VOICE CULTURE anp tHe 
: ART OF SINGING. 

Studio (and invariable address): Carnegie Hall, 
New York. New York season, October 20 to May 
1; Kansas City, Mo., season, Pepper Building, 
May 15 to August 1; Los Angeles, Cal., season, 
Westminster Hotel, August 10 to October 10. 


MRS. HADDEN-ALEXANDER, 
PIANIST, 


Powers-Alexander Studios, 
Carnegie Hall, New York. 








HENRY SCHRADIECK’S 
VIOLIN SCHOOL 


Violin, Piano, Theory and Ensemble Playing. 
Residence and Studio: 
535 Washington Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


WILLIAM H. BARBER, 


CONCERT PIANIST—INSTRUCTION. 


Studio: Steinway Hall, 
New York. 








F. W. RIESBERG, 
ACCOMPANIST 


Instruction—Piano, Organ, Harmony 
With Tue Musicat Courter. 
Organist Roseville —— Presbyterian Church, 
vewark 
Secretary-Treasurer "New York State M. T. A. 
Residence Studio: 
954 8th Ave., corner 56th Street, New York. 


S. C. BENNETT, 


Instructor in Voice Building and the Art of 
Singing. 
Teacher of Mme. Genevra Johnstone-Bishop and 
many other talented vocalists. 
836 Carnegie Hall, New York. 





Studio: 





Mme. EMMA RODERICK, 


Rapid Development and Complete Education of 
the Voice. 118 West g4th Street, New York 


Miss FANNIE HIRSCH, 


CONCERT AND ORATORIO. 


Steinway Hall, or 


DRAMATIC on, 
cast &7th St., New York 


‘Niagara,”’ 7) 





Miss EMMA HOWSON, 
PRIMA DONNA. 


Royal Italian and English Opera Company. 
Lamperti Method Absolutely Taught. 





Tuesdays and Fridays, 96 Fifth Ave., New York. 
EMMA THURSBY, 
SOPRANO 
Will receive a limited number of pupils 
Residence-Studivo: 34 Gramercy Park, New York 





ISIDORE LUCKSTONE, 
The Accompanist and Musical Director 
NISH, 


STYLE, REP ETOIEE, Rd 
OCAL CULTURE 


836 Lexington Ave., or PA... Musicat Courier. 





ARTHUR VOORHIS, 
CONCERT PIANIST—INSTRUCTION 
too Clifton Place, Jersey City, N. J 
Care Musicat Courier, New York 





MME. ADELE LEWING 
CONCERT PIANIST 
Authorized Teacher of the Leschetizky Method. 
Special terms to out of town teachers. 
Concerts. Recitals Musicales. 
Address: Care Steinway Hall, or 127 East 784 
Street, New York. 


Miss GENEVIEVE BISBEE, 
PIANO INSTRUCTION 


Summer courses. 





Leschetizky Method 
1109-1110 Carnegie Hall, New York City 





KATHARINE PELTON, 
Mezzo Soprano. 


Sole Direction HENRY WOLFSOHN, 
131 East 17th Street, New York 





CHARLOTTE A. BABCOCK, 


Certificated Pupil of Dr. William Mason 
Pianoforte Instruction. 
Studios: 810-14 Carnegie Hall, New York. 
Summer season, Bernardsville, N 





SIGNOR A. CARBONE, 
Member several years Metropolitan Grand 
Opera Company 
VOICE CULTURE OPERA SCHOOL 


Summer Course 
240 Fifth Ave., New York 


Studio 





Mrs. GRENVILLE SNELLING, 


* SOPRANO. 
Concerts, Recitals, Musicals, Oratorio. 
Address: 111 Fifth Avenue, New York. 





NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF MUSIC, 
179 East 64th Street, New York. 
Wa. M. Semnacuer, Director 
I regard Mr. Semnacher as the greatest teacher 
of piano in this country. 
Henry T. Fleck, Director of Music, 
Normal College, New York City. 








Mrs. HENRY SMOCK BOICE, 
VOICE CULTURE. 

Musical Art Department of Adelphi College. 
Residence-Studio: 127 McDonough St., B’klyn, N.Y. 
Pupils prepared for Church, Concert, Oratorio. 
138 Fifth Avenue, New York. 

Monday and Thursday Afternoons. 





SERRANO VOCAL INSTITUTE, 


323 East 14th Street, New York. 


Conducted by EMILIA BENIE DE SERRANO 
and CARLOS A. DE SERRANO. 





Teachers of Charlotte Maconda, Fannie Francisca. 





KATHERINE RUTH HEYMAN, 
Concert Pianiste. 
145 East 23d Street, New York. 





GUY DORE LATTA, OPERA TENOR 
Voice Culture and Singing. 
Tone production, placing and development a 
specialtv. (iuarantees to increase range and make 
any voice strong and beautiful. Terms reasonable. 
372 West r2oth Street. New York. 





JOSEPH PIZZARELLO. 
VOCAL INSTRUCTOR. 
Voice Developed—Style—Opera. 
43 West 34th Street, New York. 


CARL VENTH, 


JOSEPH P. DONNELLY 
VOICE, ORGAN, PIANO 
Organist-Director All Saints, 
Madison Avenue and rzoth Street, New York 
Residence-Studio: 2033 Madison Avenue 
Brooklyn Studio: The Pouch Gallery 








VIOLIN SCHOOL, 
14 Seventh Avenue, 
Brooklyn, N. Y 





STEI.LA PRINCE STOCKER, 
COMPOSER-DIRECTOR 


Recital-Lectures, ArtHur Stocker, boy soprano, 
assisting. For season 1901-1902 
Address: Care Musicat Courter, New York. 








McCALL LANHAM, BariTONE 

Opera, Oratorio, Concert, Vocal Instruction 
Open for engagements. Addres 

Care American School of Applied Music, 


212 West soth Street, New York 





HUGO TROETSCHEL. 

Organist Schermerhorn St. Evangelical Church 
Instruction: Piano—Organ— ~—ibeees. 
Organ Lessons given on 5 three-manual 

Roosevelt Or, 
Brooklyn, N. ¥ 


ga 
Residence: 384 Bainbridge a 





Mr. & Mrs. WALTER H. ROBINSON, 
TENOR AND CONTRALTO SOLOISTS 


Oratorio, Concerts and Musicales. 
Voice Production and Répertoire 
Studio: 405 Carnegie Hall, New York 





A. J. GOODRICH, 
Personal or Correspondence Lessons in 

Harmony, Counterpoint, Composition, Or- 

chestration and Practical Musicianship 


Author of “Analytical Harmony,” “Theory ot 
Interpretation,” “Complete Music Analysis,” “Syn 
thetic Counterpoint,” “Guide to a Practical Mu 
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MME. EUGENIE PAPPENHEIM 


The Celebrated Prima Donna. 


Vocal Instruction—Opera, Concert and Oratorio. 


The Rutland, 
260 West s7th Street, New York. 





Mrs. CHARLES S. HARDY, 


Pianist and Teacher. Children’s work a specialty. 


Studio: 1337 Eighth Street, Des Moines, Ia. 


EVA B. DEMING, 
School of Sight Singing and Ear Training. 


Authorized representative (superior degree) of 
the famous Galin-Paris-Chevé Method. 

Special Courses of Instruction to Vocalists, Instru- 
mentalists, Teachers of Public School Music and 
Children. Students learn to read difficult music 
from the staff notation with perfect ease. Send for 
illustrated circular. 

Special Course by Mail. Classes forming. 


403 Carnegie Hall, NEW YORK. 





Boston. 








CLARA E. MUNGER, 
TEACHER OF SINGING, 


2a Park Street, Boston 


EDWARDS, 
Voice Culture. 
Steinert Hall, Boston 





MMe. 


PRISCILLA WHITE, 
VOCAL TEACHER. 


Pierce Building, Copley Square, Boston, Mass 


TINE FISH, 
Contralto. 


Address “The Musical Courier,” New York 
or 138 Huntington Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


ERNES 





Mrs. s. Charles R. Adams, 


TEACHER OF SINGING. 
372 Boylston Street. Bos on, Mass 


JOHN JEWETT TURNER, 
Teacher of Singing 
Boston, Mass 


Jaritone. 
372 Boylston St., 


MISS AAGOT LUNDE, 
Contralto, 
Trinity Court, Boston, Mass 


ARTHUR J. HUBBARD, 
VOCAL TEACHER, 
159 Tremont Street, 
Boston, Mass 


Mr. JAMES W. HILL, 


Teacher of Piano and Organ 
Copley Square School of Music, 
Copley Square, Boston 





Bruce W. Hosss, 


Teacher of Breathing and Tone Production. 
Tenor Soloist. 
Studio: 


153 Tremont St., Bost¢ 





JULES JORDAN, | 


Singing Teacher, Conductor, Composer. 


Studios at Steinert Hall, Boston, and 
3utler Exchange, PROVIDENCE, aad I. 


GERTRUDE FRANKLIN, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 


1494 Tremont Street, Boston 





MME. 


Faelten Pianoforte School, 


Carl Paelten, Director. 
162 Boylston Street, Boston. 
FULL PROFESSIONAL Course, including 
Sight Playing, Harmony, Transposition, 
Technique, Lectures, Observation Lessons 
and Private Pianvforte Lessons; $165 per 
year. “ A Complete Musical Education.” 


KARL DOERING, 


School for Grand Opera. 
Old Italian Method, 
Pupil of Jachmann-Wagner and Galliera 
Steinert Hall, Boston 





Voice Culture, 





MAY SLEEPER RUGGLES, 


Contralto Soloist. 


Pupils received at Studio in Trinity Court (175 
Dartmouth Street), Boston, Mass. 
Residence:, Newton, Mass 





Miss ADAH CAMPBELL HUSSEY, 


Contralto. 


Oratorio, Concert. 
Address care Oliver Ditson Co., 


CHARLES ALBION CLARK 


Boston, Mass 








LECTURE-RECITAL 


Teacher of Piano, Organ and Harmony. 
149A Tremont Street, Boston 





THE FADETTES OF BOSTON. 


America’s Greatest Orgenization of Women Players. 
“The woman's orchestra par excellence.—New 

York Sun. En tour October 29 to March 30 in 

United States and Canada. 

Mrs. CAROLINE B. NICHOLS, Conductor. 


Permanent address: 623 Columbus Ave., Boston. 








Mr. anv Mrs. H. CARLETON SLACK, 





Lyric Soprano. Bass-Baritone. 
Recitals—Ch amber Concerts—Society Musicales 
Studio: 131 Tremont Street, Boston 
CAROLINE SHEPARD, 
Soprano. Concert. Oratorio 


Direction: Henry Wolfsohn, New York 
Boston address: 38 Steinert Hall. 





California. 
ROSCOE WARREN LUCY, 
PIANIST. 


Studio: Hotel Beresford, 


San Francisco, Cal 
MISS JESSIE FOSTER, 
LYRIC SOPRANO. 


Engagements accepted for concerts, church, pri 
vate musicales, &c. 
Vocal Studio, 308 Post St., 


H. B. PASMORE, 
Teacher of Singing, Mills College. 


Private Studio: 
1424 Washington Street, San Francisco, Cal 


PLATON BROUNOFF 


Voice Culture, Coaching, Piano. 


ON RUSSIAN 
LIFE AND MUSIC. 
Vocal Solo, Choral and Piano Illustrations. 


10 EAST {7th STREET, NEW YORK. 
BRANCH, 25! EAST BROADWAY. 


SARAH KING PECK, 


SOPRANO, 
CONCERTS AND ORATORIO. 
55 West 85th Street, New York. 





San Francisco, Cal 














GEORGE ENSWORTH, 


Address, 311 West 7ist St., NEW YORK, 


Baritone, 


_ London, England. 


CHEV ALIER GEORG 
LIEBLING, 
COURT PIANIST. 

Engagements accepted for recitals and concerts 
Professor at the Guildhall School of Music. Ad- 
vanced pupils specially prepared for recitals and 
concerts, privately or in class. 

Address 6 F, Hyde Park Mansions, London, W 


Mme. MORIANI. 


Private Academy for Voice Training 
and School for Opera. 
Complete Training for Voice, Style, 
and the Different Répertoires. 
Special Classes for Gentlemen on each 
Monday and Thursday from 5 to 7 
Mme. Moriani will continue her Les- 
sons from July 1st to October on the 
Continent, thus affording change of air 
French Diction and Acting with Mr. 
Vermandele, who has taught her pupils 
in Belgium for fourteen years. 
For Terms and Particulars write to the Secretary 
of Mme. Mortant’s School, 3 York Place, Portman 
Square, W., London. 


MARIE WITHROW, 


VOICE PRODUCTION, 
& New Bond Street, London 








VOICE PRODUCTION anp 
SINGING 
Invariable results of 
Mme. MARIAN VELTRINO’S SYSTEM | 
GUARANTEED IN A SHORT TIME 
to EVERY PERSON of ORDINARY INTEL- 
LIGENCE with AVERAGE MUSICAL EAR. 


Perfect attack. Perfect ease 
Tone throughout the Voice. Richness, Round 
ness, Sweetness, Carrying Power Freedom 
from Breaks. No throat- aching 
Abundance of and control over breath 
ost voices regained. Voices made, 
Compass of at least two octaves. 
Undeniable proof of the above statements can be 
given. Appoi gy and particulars of unique 
nterest on request. Complete artistic traini ng for 
opera, concert work, &c., follows above results. 
Studio: New Bond street, London, W 

(Established twelve years.) 


Pror. MICHAEL HAMBOURG'S 
Academy for the Higher Development of 


Pianoforte Playing. 
Clifton Gardens, Maida Vale 


Clearness of 





S.G.PRATT 


Principal West End Private School of Music. 
176 West 86th Street, New York. 


Accepts engagements for Chopin Analytical 
Recitals and the famous Concert-Lecture, 
. THE SOU L OF A SONG.” 


WILLIAM A. 


Nigel 


TENOR. 
= 








Care of 
THE Musicat CouRrieEn 
New York 





Arthur Claassen, 


CONDUCTOR, 
ef 


341 Jefferson Avenue, BROOKLYN, 
538 Pulton Street (Wissner’s), N.Y. 


HARMONY anp COMPOSITION 
Individually or in Classes. 


Mrs. BERENICE THOMPSON 
616° Twelfth Street N. W., Washington, D. ( 


PENNSYLVANIA. 
LUIGI von KUNITS 


VIOLINIST 
Concertmaster Pittsburg Orchestra, 
Pittsburg, Pa 








JENNIE FOELL, 
Dramatic Soprano, Concerts, Oratorio, 
Care of Gustave Candidus, Steinway Hall, New 
York, or 907 West Susquehanna Avenue, 
Philadelphia, Pa 


FREDERICK MAXSON, 


CONCERT ORGANIST. 
813 North 17th Street, Philadelphia, Pa 











RENE PAPIN, 


Authorized Representative of the Yersin Method of | 
‘rench_Diction, 

7 Dorset Square N. W., London 

(Near Baker street station) 


KATHRYN C. McGUCKIN, 
CONTRALTO. 


Wrightman Building, 
1524 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa 








THE CONCORDE CONCERT CONTROL 


and Orchestra, Entertainment and Lectu:e Bureau. 


The COURT CIRCULAR says: The most 
rellable Bureau in London. 
The Concorde Handbook of Artists (the most 


Canada. 








complete existing list of the best artists) free on 


application. 
Address: 310 Reg: at St., London, W. 
Telephone: 4153 Gerrarp. Telegraphic address: | 
Concordist, London. Telegraphic Code: The 
( “oncorde C ode. 


E DOU ARD D. AREWSKI, 


Professor of Singing. 


Percy House, Randolph Rd., Maida Vale, ee" 
Paderewski writing in March, 1898, says: 
know your remarkable oes. Lal I a singer 





and as a vocal teacher, and es 


whit ee IN THE B BEST "SENSE ny COLLEGE 


The Mason & Risch Piano Co. ,1ta 


32 King Street, West, TORONTO. 
Manufacturers of HIGH GRADE PIANOS and 
sole agents for CHICKERING PIANOS. 
VOCALIONS and PIANOLAS. 





ONTARIO. and 1 Ontario: Conservetery of | Music 


LADIES’ 


WHITBY, ONT.. CANADA, 
Offers highest facilities in Music, Art, 
Literature, Elocution, &c. 
Send for calendar to 


Rev. J. J. HARE, Ph. D., Principal. 








OFFERS RELIEF TO 


Positive Results are assured 
Claviers Rented and Sold on Easy Terms. 





YOUR p 
NEIGHBORS A NUISANCE INSTEAD OF A 
YOUR 


YOUR 


THE VIRGIL PRACTICE CLAVIER CO.., ti West 224 St., NEW YORK. 


FROM THAT NERVE-WEARING 
PRACTICE THAT MAKES THEM 
EEL THAT PIANO PLAYING IS 


DELIGHT 


FROM THE WEAR THAT DE- 
PIANO PRECIATES ITS VALUE 


FROM EXHAUSTIVE DEMANDS 
IN PAYING FOR LESSONS BY 
PURSE THE OLD WAY OF GETTING AT 
PURSE RESULTS. 
in this way and Time Saved. 
Send for Iilustrated Catalogue and Price List. 

















Literature sent for the writing. 





Virgil Piano School. 
Fall Term Begins September 16 


2O WEST 15th STREET, NEW YORK. 
Mrs. A. M. VIRGIL, Director. 











HATTIE SCHOLDER, 


Phenomenal Child Pianist, age 10, 


Now Booking for Season 1901-1902, 


J. E. PRANCKE, Steinway Hall, 
S. EPPINGER, 718 Lexington Ave., 


Address : 








New York. 
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OF THE 


Clavier Piano School and 


given during the regular sessio 
Tickets sent on 


A. K. VIRGIL, Director. 
S. M. FABIAN, Artist- Teacher. 





School of Public Performance 


NEW CLASSES WILL. BE FORMED FOR BEGINNERS. 
Private Pupils received at any time 
REGISTRATION DAYS, SEPTEMBER 28 and 30. 


Regular Weekly Recitals and also Faculty Recitals in New York and Brooklyn will be 


Send for PROSPECTUS giving full particulars of the unique methods of the School. 


" Che Clavier Piano School, 


A FAULTY TECHNIC, THE PRIME 
CAUSE OF INART'STIC PIANO 
PLAYING, 18 THE NATURAL CON- | 
SEQUENCE OF THE NEGLECT OF 
CONSISTENT ANDLOGICAL 
METHODS OF TEACHING AND 
PRACTICE : 








OPENS em. 


TUESDAY, OCT. 1, 1901 


nm by Mr. Fabian and others 
application. 


Il West 22d Street, NEW YORK. 
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UR Productions of the present year are 
the finest we have ever offered, and ’ 
represent both in exterior finish and 
quality of tone the highest excellence 
in Piano Manufacture. We 
solicit for them the critical ex- 
amination of the musical 







& SONS, 


791 'Trernont Street, 
BOSTON. 


wil 
STERLING 22s 


High Standard of Construction. 
<—a—_D ERBY, CONN. 


OTTO WISSNER, 


Artistic Pianos, 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 























New York, Newark, Jersey City, New Haven. 





Hildegard HOFFMANN, Soprano. 4 te cco el 


Studio: West T ty-eighth Street. 
Oratorio, Concerts, Festivals. On account of the long. ines of Mr. Hayes, 
498 3d Street, 


he will teach in New York until August 1. 
swooxiwn, new von: HOLMES COWPER 
This space will be devoted to piano compositions by 
HENRY XANDER. TENOR. 
a. Av., N.W., Washington, D.C: | ADDRESS Kimball Hall or 


” t Published by JOHN F. ELLIS & CO. 
937 P y 
Now being performed by prominent pianists 
with much success. The Hamlin Co., CHICAGO. 


|AMY MURRAY'S 


2 P 
2 ‘EVENINGS OF 
| SCOTTISH SONG.” - 

Indorsed by Sir A. C. Mackenzie 

v “ 540 West 150th Street, VOCAL STUDIO, 

NEW YORK. 649 Lexington Avenue, NEW YORK, 








‘‘Springtide. 























WEBER 


PIANOS. 


108 Fifth Avenue, 





NEW 


EMERSON FAN. 


NO BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON. 
A Plane adapted for Musicians, Teachers, Singers, Studies and Halls, “*"tsse.""° 


STEINER TONE. 


The Greatest of all Grand Pianofortes. 


THE STEINERTONE COMPANY, wsanuractunens. 


Warerooms: Chickering Hall, 130 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Masons Hamlin 
PIANOS. 


Boston and New York:t. 


YORK. 























RAFFAELLO LA MARCA, | SCHOOL FOR PIANOFORTE 


BASSO CANTANTE. AND MUSICAL THEORY 
Instruction, the True Italian Method. Mrs. CLARA A. KORN, Director, 4 
136 West 37th Street, New York. | 600 Springdale Ave., East Orange, N. J 


Dr. HENRY G. HANCHETT, 


Pianist, Teacher, Lecturer, 
No. 136 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK CITY. 


DIRECTOR OF THE ADELPHI SCHOOL OF MUSICAL ART 





(A DEPARTMENT OF ADELPHI COLLEGE). 


Peabody Conservatory of Music of Baltimore. 


HAROLD RANDOLPH, Director. 


The Great Musical Centre of the South. 


Staff of thirty a European and American 


asters, including 
John E. Barkworth, Cecilia Gaul, Ernest Hutcheson, 
W. Ed. Heimendahi, Pietro Minetti, 


J.C. Yan Hulsteya, Emmanuel Wad. 











"CIRCULARS MAILED ON APPLICATION 
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f“e™. Odds and Ends. 

N these excessively hot days I found 

the following interesting reading 

under the somewhat peculiar utle 
“And Many Dear Shadows 

Are Uprising.” Carl Reinecke, 

for many long years the con 

ductor of the celebrated Leip 
sic Gewandhaus concerts, who is 
now enjoying a well earned 
otiuth cum dignitate, has pub 
lished some reminiscences of 
celebrated musicians, which dis 
close the amiability of the old 
gentleman and at the same time 
a gift for amusing chatter 
; f Liszt, Schumann, Hiller, Brahms, 
Mendelssohn and the singers 
Jenny Lind and Wilhelmine Schroeder Devrient form the 
contents of these recollections, in which Mendelssohn is 
treated extensively, and Brahms, curiously enough, the 
briefest of all 

Of Franz Liszt's wonderful memory Reinecke narrates 
a striking example: “When on one occasion we took sup- 
per alone we fell to talking of Hummel. 1 considered 
the D minor Septet that master’s most perfect work, and 
mentioned that I had heard it at Hamburg once with the 
composer at the piano. Liszt, however, was of opinion 
that Hummel’s F sharp minor Sonata was superior even 
to the septet, and when I had to confess that I did not 
know that composition, Liszt immediately sat down at the 
grand piano and performed the work for me from memory 
from beginning to the end.” 

Also of Liszt’s unexcelled mastery in prima vista read- 
ing Reinecke gives an example: “I had composed a Con- 
certstueck for piano and orchestra. Liszt placed the by 
no means caligraphically written score upon the desk and 
played not only prima vista in perfect style what stood in 
the score, but he enhanced at the same time my somewhat 
old fashioned Klaviersatz with improvisations of a most 
graceful sort.” 

Of great interest is what Reinecke has to say of Robert 
Schumann, not only because their relations were most in- 
timate, but also above all because Schumann thought very 
highly of Reinecke and used to consult him frequently and 
with confidence in matters of art. How valuable is, for 
instance, the information dating from the year 1848 and 
referring to the C major Symphony about which Schu- 
mann said to Reinecke: “When I began writing the sym- 
phony I was a sick man, but with the finale I have re- 
composed my health.” Later on (in 1849) Reinecke played 
the “Pictures from the East,”’ for four hands, with the 
composer from the manuscript. “When we had finished,” 
Reinecke writes, “Schumann said to me: ‘These pieces 
you ought to orchestrate.’"” When Reinecke many years 
later actually performed this task suggested by Schumann 
and desired by the publisher, he had to submit to a criti- 
cism which deemed it very inartistic to orchestrate these 
four hand piano pieces. 

About the first performance of “The Rose’s Pilgrimage” 
Reinecke relates: “Clara Schumann sat at the piano, Rob- 
ert Schumann conducted the chorus, and the amiable, 
graceful composition caused general delight. When the 
performance was concluded and Schumann became aware 
of the deeply favorable impression it had created he came 
to me with the wish that I should orchestrate it. The 
accompaniment, however, was so extremely Klaviermaes- 
sig that I believed that an effective and practical instru- 
mentation could only be accomplished by emancipating 
oneself in many places from the original, and I should 
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not have liked to run the risk of acting with such freedom, 
or taking such liberties with a work by Robert Schumann, 
as seemed to me necessary for the above purpose. For 
that reason I begged of him to dispense with my services 
for a task for which I did not feel myself sufficiently en- 
dowed.” 

Later on Schumann orchestrated the work himself 

Remarkably scanty and without importance, as I stated 
above, are Reinecke’s reminiscences of Brahms rhey 
treat only the beginning and the end of his career: “It was 
at Cologne in the summer of 1853 when a good looking 
young man with long blond hair and almost girlish face 
entered my room, brought me greetings and introduced 


himself as Johannes Brahms. At that time he was as yet 


entirely unknown. He asked me whether I cared to hear 
something of his, and when I requested him to play he 
periormed for me the scherzo, which was later on pub 
lished as his op. 4, in such artistically finished style that 
I was just as joyfully astonished over his piano playing 
as I was over the composition of the then twenty year old 
artist.” 

Some weeks after that day on which young Brahms had 
undertaken kis trip to Robert Schumann, there appeared 
in print the latter’s article, “Neue Bahnen,” which has 
since become celebrated 

It is surprising that the recollections of Mendelssohn, 
though they consume the most space in the little volume, 
and despite the numerous and variegated personal rela- 
tions that existed between the two artists, contain nothing 
that is absolutely new. Perhaps it is because Reinecke in 
his great predilection for Mendelssohn—theirs were kin- 
dred natures—wanted to demonstrate too much. He essays 
a sort of unnecessary apology for or vindication of the 
honor of the composer of “St. Paul,” which reads as if he 
wanted to make propaganda for him, which at this late 
day is superfluous. Doubtlessly Mendelssohn was for a 
time an overrated composer. If the twentieth century 
will, as the end of the nineteenth did, bring in this 
regard a reaction, the fact is only a sign of the adjust- 
ing justice of the history of art. Reinecke, however, who 
sees in Mendelssohn only light and no shadow, beholds 
him with the eye of love and gratitude, while the musica! 
historian, if he wants to remain objective, must use 
sharper glasses. 


= = 


The word Uebermensch, which Goethe coined and 
Nietzsche appropriated, has become popular not only as 
far as the meaning which the philosopher attached to it is 
concerned, but the prefix of ueber in the sense of hyper 
has of late been connected with many things of which the 
philosopher's wisdom could not yet have dreamt. Thus, 
the Ueberbrettl begotten by Wolzogen, whigh is nothing 
more nor less than a hyper-tingel-tangel, has developed 
into a perfect nuisance, a sort of epidemic of mind which 
is peregrinating through the whole of Germany. What 
wonder, therefore, that the witty and amiable causeur 
Alexander Moszkowski took hold of the hyper notion, 
and that it pervaded him to such an extent that he could 
not help perpetrating an “Ueberbuechl,” a hyper-booklet 
which in fourteen different stories simply keeps what the 
title promises. They have nothing directly to do with 
music, thanks to the Lord, or else I should not have read 
them while traveling. But they are very amusing never- 
theless, and, of course, are replete with humor, true Mosz- 
kowski humor, which affects the mind refreshingly dur- 
ing these days of torpid and unbearable, suffocating heat. 
The illustrations in the latest German Jugendstyl suit the 
text, and the “hyper-booklet,” nicely gotten up by Ernst 
Keil Successor at Leipsic, and to be had for the cheap 





price of 25 cents, and for the asking, should find readers 
and friends alse in the United States 


eS ee 


The city of Berlin has inherited 1,500,000 marks from a 





musician! Dr. Georg Vierling, the composer, whose death 
occurred at Wiesbaden in the beginning of June, as re- 
ported at the time, left by his last will and testament the 
above mentioned big sum to the city of Berlin for char 
itable purposes. Professor Vierling was born at Franken 


thal, in Bavaria, but had made Berlin his second home 


Since 1853, with very few and small interruptions, he 
lived in the German capital, where a few years after his 
settling down he founded the Bach Society, which flour 
ished under his direction. His compositions are for the 
greater part based also upon Markish subjects. Vierling 
was also a member of the Senate of the Royal Academy of 
Arts, Section of Music 


near relatives. The number of composers who are in a 


He left neither children nor other 


position to bequeath a sum of 1,500,000 marks is without 


doubt a very limited one in Germany as well as elsewhere 


_—- _—- 
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In a recent budget I made mention of the sorry fact that 
Prof. Dr. Salomon Jadassohn had lost the savings of a 
lifetime through the failure of the Leipsic bank This 
eminent musician and theoretician will celebrate to-mor1 
row his seventieth birthday anniversary. Congratulations 
will be sent to the meritorious music pedagogue from 
near and afar, for everywhere where music is seriously 
cultivated pupils of his can be found 

He was born seventy years ago at Breslau, where he 
also received his first musical education; then went to the 
Leipsic Conservatory and later on to Liszt at Weimar 
In 1852 he became a composition pupil of Moritz Haupt 
niann, and soon thereafter began to develop a successful 
activity as teacher, conductor and also as composer. Since 
1871 he has been attached to the staff of the Leipsic Con 
servatory, whose most important teacher he became after 
Reinecke. Countless pupils have learned from him “der 
Regel Gebot,” and no matter whether they stuck to his 
conservative rules or later on struck “Neue Bahnen,” they 
were bound to proht by his lessons He has the secret oi 


teaching, viz., the art of imparting to others his own 


knowledge. His theoretical pedagogic works have been 
: & 


published in many editions and various languages. The 
most prominent among them is his book on “Harmony,” 
his “Counterpoint”; furthermore, “Canon and Fugue,” 


“Forms in Musical Art Works,” 
No less fertile was Jadassohn as a composer, 


and his book on “Instru- 
mentation.” 
the number of his published works exceeding one hundred 
Among them are four symphonies, four serenades for 
orchestra, two piano concertos, several choral and cham- 
ber music works, vocal and piano pieces. Most remark 
able are his compositions in canon form, of which Jadas 
sohn is an unexcelled master. Several of his vocal canons 
have become famous. As conductor Jadassohn led for a 
time the concerts of the Euterpe, and since 1866 until this 
day the vocal chorus of the Jewish synagogue at Leipsic 
The university of that town bestowed upon him honoris 
causa the doctor title in 1877, and on the occasion of the 
fiftieth anniversary celebration of the Leipsic Conserva 
tory in 1893 he was nominated royal professor. Despite 
his seventy years, Prof. Dr. Jadassohn, who is much liked 
and highly esteemed by everybody, still displays diligent 
May he live much longer and prosper! 


e 


activity 


At the summer opera in the Berlin Theatre, of which 
undertaking I reported in my budget of last week, the 
royal Bavarian chamber singer, Otto Brucks, will make 
his first guesting appearance to-morrow night in the bari- 
tone title part of Tell. Werner Alberti, as heretofore, will 
sing the part of Arnold. 

S- = 


Gustav Amberg, whose death was recently announced 
erroneously, and for whom therefore according to proverb 
a long life may confidently be predicted, seems to be very 
much alive yet, for he reports from St. Maurice the en- 
gagement of the Austrian actress Katharine Schratt for a 
tournée through the German theatres of the United States 


eS = 


Several days ago a new operetta, entitled “The Débu- 
tante,” by Alfred Zamara, of Vienna, met with considerable 
success at Leipsic, where the first performance took place 
The same work will form the opening operetta novelty of 
the next season here at the Theater des \Westens Zamara 
was invited to conduct the Berlin premiére in person 
but the composer's sister wrote in his stead that he had 
only lately recovered from very severe illness, and hence 
had to decline the invitation, as he did not feel well 
enough yet to travel and to undergo the excitement con 
nected with the task demanded of him 


Se & 


A storm has broken out at the Viennese Conservatory 
The pianists Door, Epstein and Fischhof, for many years 
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teachers of the piano at the said institution, and also Con 
certmaster Arnold Rosé, first teacher of the violin, have 
tendered their resignations because the directors con 
cluded to open with the new school year a master school 
ol piano playing, under the direction of Emil Sauer, of 
Dresden, and they took this step without having first con 
sulted the above named professors. I wonder how it will 
all turn out and whether the old fogies will really with- 
draw and make room for a more modern spirit and much 
needed improvement. Moriz Rosenthal was first offered 
the post now about to be accepted by Sauer, but for rea 


sons of his own he did not accept. 
eS € 
About the six subscription concerts of the Berlin Ton 
kuenstler Orchestra, to be given at the New Royal Opera 
House (Kroll’s) next season, and to be conducted by 
Richard Strauss, I learn that the principal purpose of the 
new undertaking is to perform almost exclusively novel 


ties, and of course in the best possible reproduction 





of late years, at Alt-Gaarz, cn the Baltic, and feels in the 
best of health and spirits for assuming hts duties of first 
composition teacher at the Baltimore Peabody Institute, 
which conservatory can he congratulated upon having 


been able to secure the services of so eminent a mastet 


ee ee 
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In place of the above mentioned lately deceased Pro- 
fessor Vierling, and of Prof. Martin Blumner, who ten 
dered his resignation because of ill health, Prof. Xaver 
Scharwenka and Philipp Ruefer have been « 
ators of the Royal Academy of Arts O. F 





ITALIAN CONCERT MATTERS. 


J OSEPH SMITH, of Florence, Italy, owner of the Con 
cert Direction in that city, and also correspondent of 
THe Musicat Courter in that city, announces the follow 


ing concert affairs in Italy under his management for next 




















LEOPOLD LICHTENBERG AT THE 


NATIONAL CONSERVATORY. 


A N American born, and one of the great violin virtuosi 
that America has produced, is Leopold Lichtenberg, 


the principal of the violin department of the National 
Conservatery. Lichtenberg is one of those wonder chil 


dren who have outlived the prodigies -of their childhood, 
This San 


who have more than verified its golden promfse 


I'rancisco boy captured the heart of one of the great 
linis.s in the annals of music, Henri Wieniawski, wh 
fter hearing the lad, at once elected him as a prize pupil, 
and during the Polish artist’s American tour the litt 
Lichtenberg played at all his concerts and enraptured his 
audiences by the boldness and _ brilliancy his per 
formances rhree years of hard work in t Brusse 


Conservatoire transformed Lichtenberg into a master, and 


he citen played before royalty and made a tourftec 
Belgium as a substitute for Wieniawski and with astound 


ing success 














s ol ance ¢ arious | ~ sers ho : s subs« ent career is histo returned to tl 
Works of importance I various living composers WHO L.acon: Pablo de Sarasate and Mme. Bertha Marx, De His subsequent career history. He returned to t 
have been but sparingly dealt with in the concerts con cember, 1001: I. J. Paderewski, January, 1902; Eugen United States and appeared as solo violinist at all the 
ducted by Nikisch and Weingartner will find a prominent | Albert, February, 1992: César Thomson, for It Nice principz 1 d in all the ge ¢ \ re 
place upon Richard Strauss’ programs. The soloists to nd Greece; Ferrucci » B. Busoni, for Italy ind Nice dence in Boston and a membershiy 1c B n Sy 

a ( ° ‘ isu i, Vi \« a « + , 
be engaged for these concerts will also have to make March, 1902: Mme. Teresa Carreno, Nice, March, 1902; Phony Orchestra accepted nvita ! ro! Mr 
modern, if possible, hitherto unknown selections Fu Kaim Orchestra Felix Weingartner director Italy Ap il Fhurbet to ¢ nduct the lis i { Na 
thermore, Strauss wants to perform all of Liszt’s sym 1002 Conservatory, where he has been ever sit 

. y ’ ~hr IO] ies rder . 1 ; ‘ } ro lictinonicl . mrt 
phonic poems in chronological order Mr. Smith is the most active and energetic musical \s a virtuoso Lichtenberg is distinguished by impé 

: < 3 3 hb] eas he ¢ F ent ac ¢ 
= = manager in Italy south of Milan, and his list of artists is_ '! ntonatiol 2 . ne 
—— = , ’ rile P npat | H 
the most varied and extensive he has ever announced ire sympathy scumel I i 5 ‘ 
Paul Buloz’s contract with the Berlin Royal Opera hav pretative powers are not o! 
ing expired, and not having been renewed, this great the broad class vile of the Gern he 1 S e « 
baritone intends to make a tournée in the United States ASHEVILLE, N. C.. SuMMER Scuoot.—Under the manage fire and resiliency he Belgiar He } . ating 
during the coming season. Julius Lieban, our unexcelled ment principally of Adrian P. Babcock, head of the mu personality o1 ‘ ert ige a nt ( 
Mime and David, will do likewise in 1903, when his cor ical department of Asheville College for Women, with the personality tl it once enc ns the atter e pub 
tract here will have run out operation of F. W. Riesberg (both the musical di ‘ l nany pupils 
= =: rectors of the summer school this year), the summer school 
- - ? 
has, for the first time, paid its expenses, the previous sea WuitNney Tew’s Rererror’ Whitney Tew repert 
lish 1 
Miss rtha Hofac the handsome ¢ stylish look ‘ ‘ , ~ . ' . , ' , , 
Martha Hofacker, the hat sats and 1, ai sons having lost money for the fiity stockholders of Ashe remarkably varied and éxter ‘ ‘ 
ng young dramatic soprano from New York, a form are ne: es ; ee p i 
hs Age \ Vili¢ ng oratorios and Oj as, W songs \ ( i¢ gil 
) ) ina Lan rms ir *imar ' : ‘ , ; a 
pupil of Mme. Anna I os kow, informs me from Weima Babcock has keen business judgment, also playing piano basso interprets range from simple ba 
that she has secured a first-class engagement on a thre: , ee Gy age 
lat she has secured a MES-Class engagenn toy , solos and accompaniments for the five concerts the summer song or spirited martial refrain. Thus song 
‘ sc tract and 7 rs ‘ s at the Strass! y (Oper: ‘ . 
years contract and lor frst part le Strassburg “’pPsta Season, and has gained many friends during his short stay prog are never monotonou nd iking n 
s Miss fac s now busy studying fi new . wt ; , : 
House. Miss Hofacker eee Skene udying ot of six months in the Southern city. The school had a good ie selectior rom ora e! I 
roles, one of which is Eva in “Die Meistersinge1 attendance, and on the 19th a students’ recital was given, compositions his resources are well nig ( 
a = pupils from all over the South participating. The concerts have frequently commented favorabl 
<— — \ 
; , were most successful, the programs being all carefully ar memory for music and words. Possessing hig 
Miss Marie M. Heimilicher, who fifteen years ago used a : fl : sang ; , ; 
; : ranged and standard as well as popular works being given;  tistic ideals, Mr. Tew has continued 
to delight New Yorkers by her excellent chamber musi ’ 3 : ? z ; Hed 
ly yiee ae : ; two piano works were also performed at each concert, and during the past season in London, Eng M 
periormances, she being at that time the pianist Of the ta . ‘rn . 
/ oe the “Daisy Chain” given complete est is centred in his g | 
Heimlicher-Liebe Trio organization, but who has since and “het : Be a F , ; : : 
: Miss Estelle Harris won all hearts by singing and America under Henry Wolfsolin’s direction \ 
for many years been a resident of London, sends me from ag? 2 : . . é : ; 
= $ a graceful personality, and Percy Hemus, the baritone, made ind December, 1901 
there the announcement of her marriage to the violinist j \ : a 
I ‘ : . ie a hit. He gave a song recital on the 21st in the college 
Jezsoe Acmes. Congratulations are in order . . acd ; " 
" B chapel under distinguished social auspices. A useful mem ARMBRUSTER LecrurE REeEcITALs.—( \ 
oa s& ber of the faculty was F. W. Riesberg, who played piano lecturer on the fR rd Wag 
; P and organ accompaniments, org: bligato ano solos the music of other prominent ¢ 
Yielding to the earnest demands of quite a number of = ' — “ : tg te ted — P te ne Pp 
. an¢ taugn 1ano, larn ny an organ school at b 1 ngag Tr ¢ ¢ es i ten | ure tt we lt 
piano students Le« pold Ci dowsky has decided to devote : F 5 he f ae 4 ¥ 1 ; 1 7” 1 scene ged f P : _ . . ' 
: | tracted much attention from the loc: ople, and the con titute it ) lass., f public lectures in B 1 
t part of his time to teaching. [See later news in another "°°" pager igibigtedinocthcvt ont ca 45 Mar the cos or oe ;, ada pa ge : Age ay 
lumn.—Epb. M. C.] certs were always well attended, there being over 300 five in New York As we is these he will deliver ture 
colum SD. J >! : = z a , : 
See cae season tickets sold before all of the principal universities g 
= —— 1 » P » 
as Mrs. John A. Roebling gave a dinner in honor of Miss country and in many of the re prominent es Ir 
Otis B. Boise will sail with his family for the United Harris, and the artists were the recipients of much soc Armbruster will have the vocal assistar f Miss Cran 
States on the 25th inst. He has been summering, as usual attention during their very pleasant six weeks’ stay who is a well-known Bayreuth sing 
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+ Greatest American Pianist. ¢ . + Soprano. o 
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} 
| Violinist. | 
° , : ? ¢ MABELLE CRAWFORD, ¢ 
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o ? ¢ Contralto, + 
| BRUNO STEINDEL, High Class and . 
© The Noted ’Cellist. ? ¢ GLENN HALL, + 
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+ CLARA MURRAY, ¢ Distinguished a > Tenor o 
| Harpist. 
P ? * SYDNEY LLOYD WRIGHTSON, ¢ 
LEONE LANGDON KEY, oe os The English Baritone é 
Organist. I Fine Arts Building, } 
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KATHERINE HOFMANN, , MASTER Laeve Gmesnsen. 
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MARY WOOD CHASE, "#0 txtuest 


For Terms, Dates, &c., address HANNAH & HAMLIN, Managers. 


Personal address: 3081 Prairie Avenue. 


514 Kimball Hall, CHICAGO 


THE SPIERING QUARTET, 


708 Fine Arts Building, Michigan Boulevard, CHICAGO. 








Mr. & Mrs. BICKNELL YOUNG, »etgex7 veax. 


67 Kimball Hall, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 





EDWARD MEEK, 
BARITONE. 
Pupils accepted. 
924 Fine Arts Building, Chicago. 


Mrs. REGINA WATSON’S SCHOOL 


297 Indiana Street, 





MAURICE ARONSO 


For the past four years chief assistant to Leopold Godowsky. Four Competent Assistants. Write for circular 





Concerts, Recitals, Musicales, Lectures. 





for the 


HIGHER ART OF PIANO PLAYING. 


Chicago, J W, C. E, SEEBOECK, PIANIST, mai sry 


Studio 727 FINE ARTS BUILDING, CHICAGO, ILL. 





HELEN BUC 


B5316 MADISON AVENUE, CHICAGO. 


SOPRANO. 
Vocal Instruction. A : 
9 RECITALS 


Just returned from 
Surope, where he 
made very successful 











ORATORIO: 


Mrs. 


| Pranist and Lecturer. 


CONCERTS, 


GHOoORGE A. 


COs, 
(BARTH and MoszKOwsk!) 


640 University Place, EVANSTON, ILL, 


Auditorium Buildi 
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Musical 





Phe Schubert Glee Club, of Lynn, Mass., 


ful concert three weeks ago at Ocean Park, 


ber of excellent soloists assisted the club 
The Concordia 

won the first prize in the singing contest 

fest of the Central New York Saengerbund 


\n important event in Detroit musical circles this sum 


mer was the concert given a 


N. Y 
of a fine concert on “mae eg evening, 


fe 
Musical Circle at the Detroit Y: re Club on 
Ut 


Leonardsville, a suburb of 








Singing Society, of Broadalbin, N. Y., 


ight ago by the Detroit = ; i isthe . 
was the scene JUSTICE TO THE MUSICIAN. ot peunsomers rheir task is . . - me ash ne Ree 


August 14, given 





Provencal” of Dell’ Acqua and Leo Stern's waltz song, a double draught upon the family generosity or leaves the 

‘Printemps,”’ and also a group of songs by Bizet, Godard mtributor to face the night alone 

Dvorak and Hawley It is a curious fact that leading singers are sometim¢ 
The Milwaukee (Wis.) Musical Society gave a concert ked to render music at a funeral, and not the slight 


Milwaukee, 


at Schlitz Park, aft agree to do 
2,000 people. Miss Emma Felix, soprano, and John Oc me would expect afflicted mourners to give thought to d 

u S. treich, tenor, were the principal soloists tails, but sure iy someone should have matters of this sort 
; 1 l of Elmira men not many mont! 


Selle Isle 

















before an audience of over ittention is paid to them 





The Wednesday Club of Richmond, Va., conducted a in charge \ quart a me 
successful musical festival in the early part of August. ago, in order to favor a family, met for rehearsal in bu 
Miss Louise Brehaney, a soprano singer little known, cap ess hours and attended a funeral in business hours. Yet 
Rave a success = : — ‘ 
tured the audiences by her style, voice and singing though only one could avail himself of a ree 
Me. A num ; . : 
Following are the new officers chosen for the Utica carriage was provided exceed! y snowy " 
(N. Y.) Cecilian Society: President, Mrs. S. E. Jones; the time lost to the quartet was doubled by the oversight 
i. Secale vice-president, Miss Anna Hodinger; secretary, Miss Ne rhis, too, was an entirely gratuitous service, and though 
the Saenge , 
lie Williams; treasurer, Mrs. John Foulkes; director, | seems an improbable story, not so much as one word ot 
T. Daniel. inks was ever w spoken by er of the 





é E RHAPS no class of pe yple utside the clergy are so the triumphs of other ] vend ‘ rehea iis I 
by tl sic Clul f , rdsvill and artist rom = cing ere 
y the Music Club of Leonardsville, and artists fror generous of services as musicians. Perhaps no class she penefit of both singer and a ; Mew are rarely 
Utica : is less appreciated The musicians are expected to resp nd, ; gl abo yy iret Often they re | 
d | anicos of the St. Coscia Cla diand , ; ; . ; i 
Under the au pice { the St. Cecilia lub, of Midland gratis, to countless invitations from promoters of _ aR om ont we : nantes a 
l ( W given early in the season, which at Sal! es a ft : ls 
; Spe a ihe ' sociables, philanthropies, clubs, benefits, civic and n MY Gua ome on w ther « ly inquire Yet 
tracted z umber of mus overs from surroun z , , ae . a 
sractee 2 large num er Of music lovers fro! irrounding societies. He is called to serve by voice and instrument at jspem no program of n ml d prospe 
———- “extra meetings,” funerals, lunteer ¢ rs. He is ex Of course there are = know f th 
a : £ ¢ fe] as. dteeeeell @ PR tows 
Frederick Goodwin, of Springfield, Mass., directed the pected to give valuable private time ‘ nen Gomene f Pei soerte wpe : ates ed : 
oncer . } sine 1 lf . e : pe! i nt I 
concert given by the Blandford ( Mass.) horal Union nothing but thanks sanenaiiinaied ‘ ke eng ies S die 
. 7 ‘ 1 1 » 
given at the Congregational Church at Blandford on Th: . ey eee wo oe 7 : 
5” . 5 This is not an unhappy thing in itself if the than ure many careless a . ' ffense f the bind mute 
\ugust 7 adequate. The musician should also be a sympathizer with 4:,,6q Jet him listen to a bit of history from the diary of 
Phe charter members of the Excelsior Musical Club, Jer his fellowmen, and glad to add his mite to the enterprises 24) singer or player who has ever tried to pleas 
sey ( y He ights, N J , are all Italian-Americans of recog that go to aid benevolent pl uns or cultivation of higher and oublic Elmira (N. Y.) Key Note 
nized talent and standing rhe new club was organized = yobler artistic devel ypment. But he is human and has his 
ae eae pained moments when he is ire that he | et 
1 “ 1” he ’ TT RN( PETUS S TX mr AC 
Mis a Levy, of Boston, sang recently “on trial’’ be treated according to his desert JEANNETTE DurNO RETURN ro CHI Jea 
7 Tuhe . neicale 7 > oche > . ) r ] ( eve ] 
lore nembers of t Tuesday Musicale, of Rochester \ musician is not sim 1iner. Yet the nature ] A : re i - ne 
J ; ] mmitt fror his leadi music clul ] e4 — : ‘ n it | gi During nme s ) " 
N. ¥ Che committee from this leading music club heard of pis work is such tl ttracts many who are lovers 
; : t th syrel Th or? . i . " pre f F S \ gin 
Miss Levy at the Eurek: rhe singer’s num entertainment alone se he meets on their own ground ? ‘ 
| wel ‘Ah. fors | ta,” tl sé , 1 ‘ 1 i ng e { ( g 
vers were “Ah, fors « raviata,” the “Chanson nq ministers unto as best he can. Because he often does * ' : ‘ 
— —— = - ————— —_—_——— . s P : . P , D I n Septe ri Ss 
ESTABLISHED "1867 1is without charge, do those make demands on nis 
services owe him nothing? Not even courtesy? ' 
, , : , Amy WHALEY IN New ORLEAN M \ \\ 
It is no uncommon thing tor a musician to serve at some , i M 
| ‘ ; a °99 . t ed St S a ¢ 
gathering only to experience the chill of the periunctory : 
DR. F. ZIEGFELD, President. ' —r nn, eae ae ( vn f At ( ft { 
thanks of one or two of the program committee or pet 
- , 
The Largest and Most Complete Institution of Musical : not even ti ant _recognitior ieeaiils atin il ; New O gine \ 
er) ile Ss u ’ tai is oL« at : it ow : i ais it » 
Learning in America. I ‘ ; End 
BUILDING, 202 MICHIGAN BLVD in charge cognizant of any resp y welfa 
COLLEGE ° af f the singer or instrumental perf er afte é 


The finest structure in existence devoted exclusively to a 


Musical College. 





number has been rendeed 





. W KAPELLMEISTER ADOLF GOETTMANN 
Berl W Buelowstr SSA from whose we 


Not long since an Elmira lad; ‘ ‘ 
SCHOOL OF MUSIC cence seented to ding for s com . oa : sng Hpac desert ogo 
to those who had it in charge Althoug he nigl va ind a nger were eng . 
ORATORY ' g ngaged 1 
ACTING, P stormy and she lived off the stree car ine n provisio nj I (Ger in f eig pe ve 1 
LANGUAGES. was made for conveyance and she was obliged to hire a two mezzo sopranos, two altos and one baritone appeared 
irriage to and from the place of assembly Not one of with very good success in concert and in churc will re 
BOARD OF MUSICAL DIRECTORS. he committee asked her how she made the journey, though pen his vocal class on September 1¢ The exper 
HANS a ets HI 404 pF pours Falk her costume, from the character of the entertainment, w ce er accept vcomer September 1 
BERNARD LISTEMA N, S. E. JACOBSOHN necessarily her best return from Ma g, where, up sititlee 
RUDOLPH GANZ CHARLES GAUTHIER. ; 3 i : Mi n ' ; , 
HERMAN DEVRI ES Young girls are often called upon to assist in some iniversity authorities of that town, he is holding lecture 
HART CONWAY, Director School of Acting. gathering that requires rehearsals, and an evening appeat upon the subject of “Education of tl Vocal Organ and 
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CONCERT 
HARRISON v= encamnt. 
cul, 6, 
. 247.. yo 99 


Wabash Ave. » 
CHICAGO. aie 





D. A. CLIPPINGER, 
THE ART OF SINGING. 
Conductor. 
410 Kimball Hall, Chicago, Ill. 


EARL R. DRAKE, 
VIOLIN — 
Teac 
Studio: 


VICTOR GARWOOD, 


Kimball Hall, Chicago. 





Kizaball Hall, Chicago. 








WILLETT, sanitone. 


Address, Chicago Auditorium Conservatory. 





ALLEN SPENCER, 


T ecitals. 
KIMBAL ° HL AL L, CHICAGO. 


KARLETON HACKETT, 


Teacher of Singing, 
Kimball Hall, Chicago 


MARY PECK THOMSON, 
SOPRANO, 
620 Fine Arts Buildiag, C 


“Address: 











CAROLYN LOUISE WILLARD, >, MINNIE CRUDUP VESEY, 


CONCERT PIANIST. Instruction, 
Pupil of Ernst Jedliczka, Bloomfield-Zeisler. 
For terms and dates address 

4164 Lake Avenue, Chicago. 





‘Mrs. THEODORE WORCESTER, Pianist. 


(GODOWSKY.) 
Concerts, Recitals and Salon Musicales. Recitals from Russian Composers. 
ADDRESS: 1402 Auditorium Tower, CHICAGO. 


R. CAPOUL CUTTRISS WARDE, 


SINGING MASTER. 


The teacher of many prominent artists now before the public 





Send for tist 


STUDIO: No. 911 Cable Building, Cor. Jackson and Wabash, CHICAGO. 


MEZZO 
CONTRALTO. 


CONCERTS, RECITALS, VOCAL TEACHER, Sonceee. 
Address HANNNH @ HAMLIN, 514 Kimball! Hall, CHICAGO, 








acoack WARREN, Chicago Auditorium Conservatory 


BARITONE, 
Chicago Auditorium Conservatory. 





MUSICAL KINDERGARTEN £08 tHe Puanoronre 


BY FANNIE CHURCH PARSONS. 
For full information concerning normal instruction or 
children’s class work, address 


MRS. PARSONS’ NORMAL, TRAINING SCHOOL, 





Handel! Hall, CHICAGO, ILL. 








Gottschalk Lyric School. 


Musical 
aad Dramatic. 


CATALOGUE MAILED ON APPLICATION. 


L. G. GOTTSCHALK, Director. 


KIMBALL HALL, 243-253 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO. 


| JOHN J. HATTSTAEDT, Director, 


‘ 


FALL TERI1 OPENS SEPT. 9. 


FREDERIC GRANT GLEASON, Director. ROY ARTHUR HUNT, Manager. 


Catalogue free 





Basso-Cantante, 
623 Fine Arts Building, 


ROWDON 19 ses: 


AMERICAN CONSERVATORY, 


Kimball Building, 243 Wabash Aveage, CHICAGO. 
ALL BRANCHES OF MUSIC. DRAMATIC ART. TEACHERS’ TRAINING DEPARTMENT. 
oun J. Hartrstarept, Vicror Garwoop, Aten | Louise Btsx, Mippet 
. Spencer, Gerrrupe Murpoucs, Guenn Dit- | scnurte, Organ; Jan Van Oorpr Violin 
tarp Gunn, Howarp Wetts, Piano; Karteron | Apotpx Weipic, “Composition; Jan Katas. 
Hackett, Noyes B. Miner, Hotmes Cowper, | Violoncello, and thirty other superior instruct 
GLENN Hatt, Racna Linne, Maser Goopwin, | ors. S 


Catalogue mailed free. 243 Wabash Avenue, care of American Conservatory. 





Singing; Wu.Lnetu 




















CINCINNATI, August 24, 1901. 


AST Saturday afternoon the cornerstone was 






laid of the new Conservatory of Music at Oak, 
Highland and Burnet avenues, Mt. Auburn. 
The grand old Shillito homestead will be com- 
pletely remodeled into one of the best equipped, 
most modern and up to date schools of music 
in this country. A select number of invited friends, mem 
bers of the faculty of the summer school and some of the 
pupils were present on this solemn occasion. 

[It had been the intention of the venerable directress of 
the conservatory, Miss Clara Baur, to have three prominent 
ministers in the city, all of them special friends of the 
school, to participate in the religious exercises. As it was 
two of these were unavoidably absent—Rev. Dr. Ziegler, 
pastor of the First English Lutheran Church, of which 
Miss Baur is a member, who is away on his vacation, and 
Rey. Dr. A. J. Nast, who is in Europe. Rev. Frank Nel- 
son, rector of Christ Church, therefore performed the 
ceremony alone, with a great deal of grace and dignity, in 
accordance with the ritual of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church. 

\fter the recitation of the Ninety-first Psalm, the Apos 
tles’ Creed, the Lord’s Prayer and the Gloria, the prayers 
proper to the solemnity were read 

Hereupon followed the notice of deposits made in the 
cornerstone, announced in a clear and ringing voice by 
Miss Bertha Baur 

The list of articles was as follows: The Holy Bible, 
opened at Ninety-first Psalm; Lutheran Missionary Jour- 
nal, Living Church, Missionary Review of the World, 
Christliche Ap | igele, 

] 


1896-1g01-2, collection of programs by members of the 


conservatory catalogues, 1870-1886 


faculty and students, visiting cards and photographs of 
Miss Bertha Baur and Miss Clara Baur, samples of cata 
logue letters “A, B and C,” United States postage stamps 
and coins of this year’s mintage, conservatory billheads, 
letterheads and other stationery, thanksgiving dinner 
menu cards, advertising cards, booklets containing history 
and press notices of Frederic Shailer Evans, Theodor Bohl 
mann, Georg Kriiger, Pier Adolfo Tirindelli, Louis 
Schwebel, and copies of all the daily newspapers; auto 
graphs of Miss Mary Gallagher and Mrs. Rufus Burck 
hardt, of the Woman’s Club. 

Che autographs of Miss Mary Gallagher and Mrs. Fred- 
eric Burkhardt, beth great personal friends of Miss Clara 
saur, were also deposited by their special request. 
the box was sealed and lowered in position Miss 
aur placed the first trowel of mortar upon it 
r. Nelson hereupon read the following poem, 
contributed by the blind musician and lecturer, Dr. J. S. 


Van Cleve, who was unable to be present: 


Laying of the Cornerstone. 


Fach fruit of labor holds a seed of hope, 


Achievement is the calyx of new love, 

fhe expanding spirit still must onward move 
Nor bound the flight save by heaven's highest cope 
The breath of God is music, violets 

hat publish their sweet presence with perfumes 


And so, moss-hid, enchant the glimmering glooms 


Shows us how music soothes the spirit’s frets 


Here now we lay this fixed initial stone, 


God’s work through wons vast; we add the touch 
Of human thought and feeling, for of mucl 

In past and future ‘tis the touchstone, 

Phou, noble lady, whose prophetic vision, 


Patient, created all, thou hast not missed 
Life’s meaning, crystal souled idealist, 
For thousand hearts made glad attest thy mission. 

The most solemn part now came, when the venerable 
foundress, and for so many years directress of the con- 
ervatory, Miss Clara Baur, attended by Miss Bertha 
Baur, and her nephews, George, Paul and William Baur, 
imid profound silence, stepped to the stone, and striking 

with a mallet, slowly and distinctly pronounced the 
words 

“In this faith I lay the cornerstone of the Conservatory 
of Music, and devote the building to be erected to the 
praise of God and the study of music, in the name of the 
Father, and of the Son and of the Holy Ghost. Amen.” 

Rey. Mr. Nelson read Psalm 96, and pronounced the 


benediction, concluding the ceremony. 
J & 
John C. Weber and his famous Military Band were 


gnally honored during the past week, previous to their 


departure for the Pan-American Exposition, where they 
play an engagement. He was presented with two magnif- 
icent gold medals by his friends, whose number is legion 
in this city. The first presentation took place at the café 
of Weber Brothers in Vine street on the evening of Au 
gust 15. The presentation speech was made by Sam Cary. 
The medal is a masterpiece of the jeweler’s art. It is 
beautifully enameled, bearing the following device: “John 
C. Weber—Music,” and on the reverse side the inscrip- 
tion: “King of Bandmasters, from Cincinnati Friends, 
August 15, 1901.” The face of the medal bears the Amer- 
ican eagle, the seal of the State and a large diamond 
centre, surrounded by six smaller diamonds. 

Mr. Weber was completely taken by surprise and visibly 
affected. He attached the medal to his coat and with a 
tremor in his voice made a suitable reply. He said that he 
hoped the opportunity would arise when he could show 
the world that he was worthy of the honor—that Cincin 
nati musicians did not need medals, and that they were the 
peers of those whose chests were covered with medals. In 
concluusion he thanked the donors, after which the band 
played “The Star Spangled Banner” and the guests ad- 
journed to the dining room, where a delicious banquet was 
served. 

The donors who subscribed to the purchase of the medal 
are Frank F. Fowler, John J. Regan, H. E. Hudson, S. F. 
Cary, George Doerr, G. W. Schuler, Wash. Guhman, 
Joseph Rielag, Otto Luedeking, E. W. Baylis, Jacob 
Dorst, R. W. Gruber, Fred B. Salmar, Fred Rothkamp, 
H. S. Koop, Walter Doerr, J. M. Martin, Arthur Boden, 
Fred Bader, Simon Krug, George Behlen, Frank Krug, 
Charles Mayers, Dan Murphy, William A. Bettelon, 
Charles C. Lewis, Harry F. Smith, Dr. Frank Caldwell 
and sixty members of the band. 

Mr. Weber had hardly recovered from his surprise when 
a second one came quite unexpectedly a few evenings ago. 
It was another gold badge of the most beautiful and costly 
design. The occasion was the annual outing of the John 
C. Weber Military Band at Coney Island. It was a great 
gathering, and fully 6,500 people were present. In the 
evening H. E. Hudson, of the S. H. Knox Company, pre- 
sented the badge to Bandmaster Weber in a neat address, 
stating that it was a token of esteem from a number of 
business men who did not care to have their names pub- 
lished. Mr. Weber rallied jor a short reply, and the band 
struck up his latest production, ““Knox’s Pan-American 
March.” 


In the work of the summer season of the Conservatory 

of Music a piano recital invested with special interest 
was given on Tuesday evening, August 13, in the Re- 
cital Hall by Miss Ella Opperman, who has just returned 
from Europe, where during the past year she pursued her 
studies under Jedliczka at the Karl Klindworth School in 
Berlin. Miss Opperman was formerly a pupil of Theodor 
Bohlmann and is a graduate of the conservatory. She was 
assisted by Louis Schwebel, piano; Miss Laura Strubbe, 
soprano; Matthias R. Oliver, violin; Miss Ottilie E. Leon 
ard, organ; Miss Edna Strubbe, Hugo Sederberg, accom- 
panists, in the following program: 
Organ solo, Suite Gothique... 
Violin solo, Hungarian Dances........ 
Destin Bie céc cy cvcscccsnvesccsceiocsvseesseccesosseccosncc epee Eckert 
Piano soli— 

Hungarian Rhapsody, No. 5s... 

Eroica Etude, op. 5, No. 1. 


cedebekihisessncudenbae Liszt 


Violin solo, Zigeunerweisen.... 
Recitative and aria.... ee 
Concerto, E flat major, op. 32.......-. 

(Orchestral part on second piano.) 





The selections of Miss Oppermann were of a brilliant 
order—especially the Henselt and Weber numbers—and 
showed her technical equipment to fine advantage. Her 
playing has acquired finish and maturity. Considerable 
character she imparted to the Hungarian Rhapsody. 

Mr. Oliver’s playing made a decided impression. His 
playing was not only technically clean, but there was a 
great deal of expression and soul in it. This was particu- 
larly the case with the “Zigeunerweisen,” which he played 
with a good deal of warmth. After it Mr. Oliver was re- 
called twice by the applause of the audience, finally re- 
sponding with an encore—a melodious and poetic com- 
position by Tirindelli. Miss Laura Strubbe is to be con- 
gratulated upon her singing. It is one of the best and 


most promising soprano voices heard at the conservatory 
for some time. It is coloratura in quality, true to the 
pitch and exceedingly flexible. Miss Leonard played the 
Organ Suite with taste and technical ability. She has de 
cided talent for the organ, and is a pupil of Professor 
Barbour. 

Mr. Schwebel played the orchestral part of the Piano 
Concerto with scholarly insight. 


a «& 
- > 


An interesting pupils’ recital of the Conservatory Sum 
mer School was given on Friday evening, August 16, in 
the Recital Hall of the conservatory, presenting the fol 
lowing program: 
Sacred Song... ea aehibacls sha Rodney 
Organ accompaniment by Miss Carrie Lee Blocker 

Miss Mattie B. Moss 


Violin soli 


TEOUMGTEL 2. ccccccvccccccsoccecvvcccescceccesesece - Schumann 
Mazurka . Lachhnescnwhddene tekgaeeaaete Obertass-Wieniawski 
Miss Alice Bullard. 
Songs- 
Serenade eau prt attnoianentewiaal Jeidlinger 
WS Fis oc ceccdscnnccvcccccccscaursscenes bibmikeqnipen 


Song, My Love sia anid ant eeeveeees-Arthur Lieber 
Miss Hilda Hyman. 
Organ soli— 
Gavotte, Annette et Lubin........ <ieneusews ‘ .-++--Durand 


Grand Choeur.......-.ssseeee See S| 


Song, Come to Me, My Love........+-.0+0++++ Chaminade 


Miss Bessie Gray Stoner. 
Song, Asleep in the Deep baeeeséendateeones ‘ Petri 
Miss Mattie B. Moss 
Piano solos— 
Nocturne, E flat . - . ,..Chopin 
Fantaisie Impromptu, C sharp Chopin 


Miss Mazie Homan 


Song, Longing for Spring Schubert 


Miss Esther McNeil. 


Recitative and aria, Queen of Sheba Gounod 
Miss Hilda Hyman. 
The vocalists deserve much favorable comment Miss 


Mattie B. Moss has a genuine alto voice—one of that char 
acter which belongs to the classification of “rara avis.” It 
is of very musical quality. Miss Hilda Hyman is making 
a great deal of progress. Her voice is a mezzo soprano, 
endowed with a great deal of dramatic expression. Of 
this she gave good proof in the recitative and aria trom 
“Queen of Sheba.” Miss McNeill sang with much finish 
and interpretative faculty. 

Miss Mazie Homan sustained her reputation as a prod 
igy, her playing of the difficult Fantaisie and Impromptu of 
Chopin being of such a matured and poetic character as to 
suggest more the finished artist than one of such tender 
years as she. Her velvety touch was particularly in evi 
dence. 


eS & 

Matthias Oliver left on Saturday, August 24, on the 
Campania of the Cunard Line, for London, England. He 
goes accompanied by his aged mother. Mr. Oliver will 
continue his violin studies under Sauret at the Royal 
Academy. His contemplated stay will be for three years 

John Yoakley, son and sister are touring the lakes for 


their summer vacation. 


as os 
v= ve 


Philip Werthner, of the Walnut Hills Music School, re 
turned this week from his vacation. He is as brown as a 
berry, the result of four weeks’ fishing along the Georgian 
Bay and in Northern Canada. Mr. Werthner tells some 
tall fishing stories, but “‘distance lends enchantment to the 
view.” Mr. Werthner always tells the truth 

J. A. Homan 








H. Wuitney Tew’s Recitat Tour.—H. Whitney Tew, 
who is considered in England one of the best of bass 
singers, is coming to this country in November next for a 
tour under the management of Henry Wolfsohn. He is 
already engaged to give a song recital before the Brook- 
lyn Institute and later with the Brooklyn Oratorio Society. 
He is. also engaged to sing with the leading choral so 
cieties in the West. He will remain here until late in 
December, and will be heard in this city before leaving in 
a song recital and possibly in an oratorio performance. 








ST. LOUIS ADVERTISEMENTS. 





OMER MOORE, 


BARITONE.—< 





The Odeon, St, Louis, Mo. 





MRS. STELLA KELLOGG HAINES, 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION: 
101, 102, 103 Vista Building, Cor. Grand and Franklin, ST. LOUIS, Fo. 





ALEXANDER HENNEMAN, 
VOCAL CULTURE. 
Opera. 
Coaching. Henneman Hall, 2723 Olive St., ST. LOUIS. 
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EUROPEAN 
NOTES. 
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HE tenor Rothmuhl, the star of the opera house at 
Stuttgart, lately quitted that theatre and gave a fare 

well performance. He was féted in an extraordinary man 
ner, and the King sent him his photograph with his signa- 
ture. But whether the tenor had consumed too much beer, 
or that this ovation had sweiled his head, he could not re 
frain from insulting Madame Satter, one of the company 
Witnesses declare that this heroic tenor spat in the lady’s 
face. The lawyers are now busy at work to prosecute the 


expectorating artist. 


he 


fe « 


' 


A journal of Klausenburg, in Transylvania, has been ac- 
cused of plagiarism by a theatre director for publishing 
every day the announcements of the theatre, bill of the 
play, cast, &c. The theatre manager held that the play 
bill was a literary work. The court agreed with him and 
fined the journal 200 crowns. How happy our managers 
would be to find such a plagiarist! What thousands of 


dollars they would save in ads, press notices, &c.! 
Ss & 


i the Paris Opéra, lately vis 


Gailhard, the manager 
ited Dresden and had some extraordinary adventures. 
In a letter to the Gaulois he tells his countrymen how he 
was welcomed to the Saxon capital by the Graf von See- 
bach, the intendant of the Court Theatre, whom he de- 
scribes as an artist to the tips of his fingers. He gave the 
stranger his box for a performance of “Siegfried,” at 
which Malten sang the Briinnhilde and the celebrated 
capellmeister Scheidemantel conducted. During an in 
terval Scheidemantel came and shook hands with him and 
gave him a valuable present, a manuscript score of “Sieg- 
fried,” with Wagner’s notes on the scenery and action, 
which Gailhard declares he will study carefully with a 
view of bringing it out in Paris. 

This is a very pretty story, but unfortunately Graf von 
Seebach was not in town at the time and consequently did 
not welcome Gailhard. The welcome was given by Herr 
von Schuch. Moreover the celebrated Scheidemantel did 
not conduct, and did not shake hands with him; it was von 
Schuch again who did these things. Furthermore the notes 
on the manuscript score were not by Wagner, but by the 
aforesaid von Schuch. With these exceptions the account 
is all right, and very good natured and flattering 


Pd e 
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rhe latest religious work reported from Italy is a biblical 
cantata, ““Baltassar,” by Giovanni Quartero, given in the 
Church of St. Francis di Paula in Turin 


Deatus.—At Wahring, near Vienna, May 22, Vincenz 
Muller, the composer and teacher, aged eighty——At 
Vienna, July 8, Julie Singer, sister of Joseph Joachim, 
aged eighty-one-——In London, C. K. Salaman, composer 
and pianist, founder of the Musical Association, aged 
eighty-seven At Brussels, the Flemish composer, 
Joseph Mertens, aged sixty-six 


J es 
Paris next spring will enjoy a Strauss cycle, to be given 
by the operetta troupe of the Carl Theatre, of Vienna, 
which for two years has been playing in Russia under the 
direction of Vladimir Schultz 


A Naples paper announces that it knows somebody who 
posseses and will sell an “autograph and authentic score of a 
four act opera by Meyerbeer.” The score is not only en 
tirely instrumental, but is accompanied by colored designs 
of the costumes. Its authenticity will be proved by indis 
putable documents, among which is a letter from Meyer 
beer’s widow and a certificate of the composer Ponchielli 
Here’s a chance for an enterprising manager! 
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The Emperor of Austria lately sent to Mme. Concha 
Mendez a present on her eightieth birthday. Soon after 
the death of the Emperor Maximilian, the audience at a 
theatre in Mexico asked Concha Mendez, who was then the 
popular favorite, to sing a song ridiculing the late em 
peror and his wife. She replied: “I do not insult the dead 


and the unhappy.” 


= = 
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At the late Mozart festival at Salzburg by the orchestra 


of the Imperial Opera of Vienna and distinguished soloists 
two performances of ‘Don Juan” took place, and three con 
certs with programs comprising Mozart’s works exclu 
sively. Many Americans and English were present 
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\ statue to Mendelssohn has just been unveiled at Dus 


seldorf. At the inauguration ceremonies the only 
was the “Wedding March,” from the “Midsummer Ni 


Dream.” There is no accounting for tastes! 
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The legal troubles about Brahms’ legacies are bec 
ing more perplexed than ever. Two Hamburg societies, 


against whose claims a decision had been given, profess to 
have found some new documents which justify thei 


claims 


eS & 
Munich is not to have a zither conservatory. A petition 


with 2,000 signatures has been sent to the Prince-Regent 
asking for a zither department in the Royal Academy of 
Music in which teachers of the zither can be properly 
educated. The Regent submitted the petition to the Min 
ister of Fine Arts, who agreed with the Academy that th 
zither is not sufficiently artistic 


es = 

Anton Bennewitz, since 1880 director of the Praguc 
Conservatory, has retired. A Czech by birth, he was ed 
ucated at the Prague Conservatory as a violin player 
under Moriz Mildner, and appeared with great success as 
a violin virtuoso. He himself preferred quartet playing, 
and as a teacher in this field did admirable work, of which 
a striking proof was given by the Bohemian String 
Quartet For some time he was concertmeister at the 
Mozarteum at Salzburg, and later in Stuttgart, but from 
1866 was teacher of the violin at the Prague Conservatory 
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A street in the Saxon village of Zschieren is to bear the 
name of a singer who is still professionally engaged, 
namely Teresa Malten, who has been a great benefactress 
to the neighborhood 

=e = 


A monument to the late Georg Vierling will be erected 


by the City Council of Frankenthal 
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At the end of June two concerts were given at Ham- 
burg by a corps of students from Helsingfors, entitled 
“Suomen Laulu.” The performances of Finnish folk- 
songs and other Lieder were highly successful, and espe 
cial mention is made of some compositions by Sibelius, 
Kajanus, Jarnefelt, Faltier, Krober and Pacius. The corps 
consisted of forty young fresh voices, under Klemetti as 
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leader. They sang without notes. Enthusiastic applaus« 
followed every number 
J s 

The court opera ol \ na Z eason pr 
duced 50 operas 292 evenings 4 rile 54 evening 
Richard Wagner was represented or 70 evenings by ) 
hengrin” 12 times; “Tannhauser,” 9 Meistersinger,” 8 
“Dutchman,” 7, and “Rheingold Walkire,’ Sieg 
fried,” Gotterdammerung” and A 1et six times eacl 
The greatest number of performances was of Strau 
“Fledermaus,” given sixteen times 


Miss Adele Margulies to Return. 


M ISS ADELE MARGULIES, the pianist and teacher, 
sailed from Europ: n August 24 for tl country 


and is accordingly expected t rrive t veel M 
Margulies has been away M: H g vacatior 
was passed in Vienna an¢ Au n J 

As we have already ant unced M Ma wuiie I ume 
her lasses at the National Conser t which reoper 
m Septembe 3, and ] g li 
n Carnegie Ha This g M Margulic 
de me time Y 
In the ar 1 | Ww ) i 
sociated w 1¢ M Margulies fa rtist of 
rare ents. wh vy far g 
attainments Her t ng \ 
} as heen said f \ ‘ N 


The Beardsleys in Canada. 


M* MILTONELLA BEARDSLEY, tl Brookly 
pianist and teacher Jeft her summer home ne 





Milford, Conn., for rip t de Canadian towr 
Niagara Falls Buffal nd tiie Pat Americ Mr 
seardsley is accompanied by her gifted tle daughter 
Cor ice Beards é Dt 
n E. Beat \ I ve B 
points t interes I ) Atte ps 
Niagara Falls, Buf I \ g 
Adirondack Mrs. B é 1 
Pouch Mans f ( O 
J. Warren Anbrews’ Vaca N.—J. Warren Andrew 
rganist and choirmaster of the Churcl f tl 2 
Paternity, Seventy-sixt reet and Central Park We 
at South Essex, Mass He and Mr. M 
King’s ( ipel, Bos g g S gZ 
in the local church Mr And ~e , 9 : 
Moller auer Consert r g s H 
\ ig imp ant works g » Ot 
in's “Prodig Son R s “> Mate D 
“Last Words,” Stainer’s “Crucifixion,” as well as Me 
delssohn’s ““Hymn of Praise,” the new quartet, one of 
best in the city, namely Miss Estelle Harr soprano 
Miss Marvin, alt Albert P. Quesne 1 Gw 


Miles, bass, assisting 











Jean Gerarpy’s Expectep ARRIVAI Jean Gera 
‘cellist, is now touring Australia, New Zealand and_ th 
Honolulu Islands. In the antipod ] W 
enormous success. During the coming season Gerardy w 
play in a number of concerts and recitals under the man 
agement of Henry Wolfsohn, w is already arranged 
for him to appear with the principal orchestral 
and in a number of private concerts. Gerardy will mal 
his reappearance during the middle of October w 
Boston Symphony Orchestra. Later he wil ike a 
with them. Gerardy is expected to arrive in 


about the middle of September, by way of ( fornia 


MISS 


MONTEFIORE 


Vorro B. 
Private Studio and Address: 


THE ORMONDE, 


2030 Broadway, corner 70th St., New York. 


ETHEL L. ROBINSON, 


(LONDON CONCERT DIRECTION) 


122 Beaufort St., S. W., 
LONDON, ENGLAND. 





Telegrams: 
**Masikchor, London."’ 
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FiRusical - 
_. People. 


Max Bendix, as the leader of the orchestra at the Grand 
Union Hotel, Saratoga, is giving some fine programs. 

W. Alexander Heath, a Somerville (Mass.) singer and 
musician, has returned from an interesting trip abroad. 

Miss Edna Dunn, soprano, assisted by other talent, gave 
a successful concert at the Stanley (Wis.) Opera House 
on August 14. 

P. C. Hayden, of Keokuk, Ia., is the instructor of music 
at the summer Normal Institute which is being held at Fort 
Madison, Wis. 

Hartley Turner gave an organ recital at St. Paul’s P. 


E. Church, Lynchburg, Va., on August 8. The vocal solo- 
ist was Cary Lewis 

Theodore H. Schneider was elected several weeks ago to 
conduct the choruses announced to sing at the State Fair 
to be held at Columbus, Ohio. 

Mrs. Ella M. Peirce, of Grand Rapids, Mich., has ar- 
ranged a series of interesting concerts given this summer 

sorts on the lakes in the Northwest. 

Mr. and Mrs. Kreison, of Jackson avenue, Bradford, 
Pa., gave a musicale recently, which the local papers re- 
ported was the important musical event of the season. 

Clinton Routh, who has played for three years in the 
Orchestra, Richmond, Ind., has been ap 


Richmond ; 

pointed director of music in Humphreys College, Missouri. 
Miss Myrtle Oulette, of Marinette, Mich.. has joined the 
llony of American musical students at Leipsic, Germany. 
The young Western girl expects to spend several years 

abr ad 

Miss Leona Clarkson, pianist, and Miss Dorothy Whit 

omb, violinist, gave a recital in Atlanta, Ga., on August 


9. Both young women received their entire education in 








( Corn a Vermont singer, gave a recital at Jef- 
fersonville, \ on August 15, at which he was assisted 
by other musicians, notably W. E. Daignault, the Mon- 
trea enor 

Miss Love Frances Hewins, a soprano with a New Eng 
land reputation, gave a recital at the Town Hal, Fal 
mouth, Mass., on Tuesday, August 13. The Svensden 
rr of Boston, appeared with her. 


Henry G. Andres, connected for years with the College 
f Music in Cincinnati, and director of the music at the 
Mound Street Temple, Cincinnati, is about to leave the 
Ohio metropolis and come to New York. 

Howard Massey Frederick, a young baritone and vocal 
teacher of Detroit, Mich., has received the appointment of 
vocal teacher in the department of music in the College 
of Fine Arts in Syracuse University, Syracuse, N. Y. 

Alfred Donaldson Wickes, violinist, and Mme. Lisa De- 

ze-Wickes, pianist, assisted by Harry Self, baritone, all 

f New York, gave a concert at the Chester House, 
Chestertown, N. Y., on Saturday evening, August 10 

Mrs. G. Rawson Wade, an enterprising woman of Daven 
: arranged to give a series of big concerts in 
Illinois and lowa this coming season Only artists of 
national reputation are being engaged for these concerts. 

Luther O. Emerson, a resident of Hyde Park, Mass., 
ind a musician of local note, celebrated recently his eighty 
first birthday Mr. Emerson has a brother, the Rev. 
Charles Henry Emerson, of Tacoma, Wash., who has 


E. PRESSON ____ccsmmmties 


MILLER, 


VOICE CULTURE. 
601-602 Carnegie Hall, New York. 








Carlos N. Sanchez —— 


OPERATIC TENOR, TEACHER OF SINGING. 
Voice Building a Specialty. Repertory : Church, Oratorio and Opera. 
Studios: 138 Fifth Ave., New York. 
Monday, Wednesday, Thursday and Saturday. 


RESIDENCE: 758 WEST END AVENUE, 
Corner 97th Street. 





just completed celebrating the anniversary of his eighty- 
third birthday. 

A morning recital given at the St. Sauveur at Bar Har- 
bor, Me., by Miss Margaret Strickland, assisted by Theo- 
dore Bjorksten, attracted many of the fashionable people 
spending the month of August at the exclusive Maine re- 
sort. 

Mrs. Harry Minors, a popular Western singer, has re- 
turned to her home in Oshkosh, Wis., after a pleasant 
vacation passed at Albion, N. Y. Mrs. Minors’ voice is a 
contralto of good quality. While at Albion she sang in 
the church erected by the late George Pullman as a memo 
rial to his parents. 

The Organists’ and Teachers’ Society, of Cincinnati, 
Ohio, gave their first banquet at Gries’ Garden recently. 
President Anthony Matre acting as toastmaster. Toasts 
were responded to as follows: Prof. A. J. Barbour, “Our 
Most Reverend Archbishop and the Diocesan Commission 
on Church Music”; Dr. N. J. Elsenheimer, “Sacred Mu 
sic’; Prof. Wm. Donnelly, ““Old Reminiscences”; Prof. A 
J. Boex, “The Full National Chorus’; Prof. N. L. Fischer, 
“The Dignity of an Organist”; Prof. N. Stederman, “Our 
Officers’; Prof. J. F. Wilson, “The Society’s Historian” ; 
Prof. Ed. Grimm, “Our First Banquet”; Prof. A. Matre, 
“Our Society Since Its Organization”; Prof. B. Wullner, 
“The Teachers’ Mission”; Prof. B. Macke, “Fraternity” ; 
Prof. R. Schipper, “Our Covington Friends”; Prof. Adam 
Propheter, “Our Future”; Prof. John A. Schehl, “The Or 
gan”; Prof. Ed Klaphaeke, ‘Where We Fail”; Prof. Al 
fred Schehl, “Our Members”; Prof. M. Kellermann, “For 
the Good of the Society.” The honorary membership in 
cludes Archbishop Elder and Vicar General J. C. Albrinck 


E. PRESSON MILLER. 


E PRESSON MILLER has severed his connection 
e with the Metropolitan College of Music, and will 
open a private studio in Carnegie Hall. 

Mr. Miller has been connected with the above named 
institution for over ten years 

After studying with some of the best known teachers 
in this country, Mr. Miller came to New York, where 
his ability and talent were at once recognized. He was 
immediately offered the position of instructor of voice 
in the Metropolitan College, at that time one of the best 
institutions of its kind in America. Upon the resigna- 
tion of H. W. Greene he was chosen to succeed him as 
director of the voice department, which under his effi 
cient directorship has always maintained the high repu 
tation then established. In order to be better equipped 
for his work, Mr. Miller went abroad and placed him- 
self under the best masters in Europe, among them 
Sbriglia, Dubulle and Trabadelo in Paris and Henschel 
in London. 

While best known as a vocal teacher Mr. Miller is a 
thorough musician, having studied piano with Albert Ross 
Parsons and Rafael Joseffy, and theory and composition 
with Dudley Buck. 
position of organist and choirmaster of a prominent New 


For a number of years he filled the 


York church. 

His pupils have attracted widespread attention by their 
correct use of the voice, and easy and natural method of 
singing A large number of them are meeting with 
marked success in opera, concert and in church choirs, 
while many are well-known teachers in prominent schools 
and colleges throughout the courtry. 

Mr. Miller is busily engaged in preparing his new 
studio, No. 601 and 602 Carnegie Hall, and as a private 
teacher expects to offer special advantages to his pupils, 
devoting his entire efforts to their welfare. His classes 


begin about September 15 


DUNKL IN THE DARK. 


HERE is a law in the Empire of Austria that provides 
that if a young man is able to make his own living 
and contribute to the support of his parents before he be- 
comes of age—which is at twenty-five years—he can, by 
special decree, be declared of age before that time at any 
period after his twenty-first birthday. This law was cr 
ated many years—many, many years ago, probably in th« 
days of Rudolf of Hapsburg or one of his descendants 
and while it was apparently passed for general purposes, it 
now appears to have been a deep laid plot aimed at a man 
who was to have been born in Pesth, Hungary, abcut thirty 
or forty years ago only. That is to say, judging from a 
recent event in which musical circles are bound to be in 
terested, the law was enacted for the special purpose of 
preventing a Mr. Dunkl, of Pesth, Hungary. from con 
tinuing in the management of an interesting violinist who 
is about to visit America on a concert tour 
Norbert Dunkl, the Hungarian in question, some years 
young Kubelik 


through and by the advice 


ago secured a contract for the control 


the Bohemian violinist, 


Julius Scrivan, the secretary of the young man, who cor 
tinues to be a good adviser. Mr. Dunkl made consider 
able money for Kubelik and for himself as a side issue, 
and having done so, particularly in England, he kept a 


weather eye open for America, merely casually watching 


across the Atlantic for the golden opportunity when he 


could introduce young Kubelik to a nation that was 


anxious to be Paderewskiated once more before it w 
too late 

He threw out many hints regarding the great gain w! 
some day would come to America through his sympat! 
genius in appreciating our institutions as he does thos 
Britain, but no response came to him of such a nature 
to ensure hearty co-operation, and he went forward quiet 
ly giving out concert contracts in Europe nt engt 
of the fact that he had a contract with Kubelik’s guardian 
for the control of the minor Kubelik 

3ut then that Austrian law regarding the metempsycl 
sis of minors into majors was known to certain peopl 
among whom was a certain Rev. Hugo Gorlitz, wh 
acquainted in America on account of his management « 
four Paderewski tours, and this Reverend Gorlitz decided 
that he might as well be instrumental as not in transposing 
the minor into a major, and he and Scrivar t to work 
and in a short time had secured from the Austrian G 
ernment a decree giving to violinist Kubelil le t 
majority, under which rights he at once entered upor 
contract with the said Rey Hugo Gorlitz, giving the | 
the management of the Kubelik concerts generally d 


England and America particularly 
Of course, Mr. Dunkl, of Pesth-Buda, r Buda-Pest 





was in the dark, and only reached the light after it was 
late for America. This is really sad vas Amer 
which he had kept in hjs mind for years p nd ne 
America belongs to Gorlitz. That Austriat y should 
rescinded 

WecENER ResuMES TEACHING OcTopeR 1.—\W \ 
Wegener, the Chicago tenor and teacher, will ret 
West in time to reopen his studio by O é M 
Wegener is now at Asbury Park. He will ha 4 nun 
ber of new pupils and reports promise of l sea 
son 

Vitrorio Carri.—Sig. Vittorio Carpi, famous as a bari 
tone, and who for several years was located in Chicago a 
vocal teacher, arrived here last week from Europe Sig 
Carpi during the past five years has been living in Milar 


He will make New York his future home 
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Address : 


JOSEPHINE S.—, 


JACOBY, 


CONTRALTO. 


104 West 58th Street, NEW YORK. 
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ANNUAL TOUR OF 


SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, 


1902 


EMIL PAUR, Conductor. 


Conductor New York Philharmonic. 


Formerly Conductor Boston Symphony Orchestra. 


Miss ANNA MILLAR. Manager, 540 Fulton St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 
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SOUSA’S BAND. 


This Famous Organization About to Invade Great 


Britain. 


HE cover of this week’s MustcaL Courier presents 
an excellent picture of John Philip Sousa, the 


“March King,” arrayed in his suit of white 


who has seen him thus habited will recognize him at a 


glance 

Sousa and his band will close their engagement at Man- 
hattan Beach next Monday, and at once will start for 
Pittsburg to fill an engagement at the Exposition, arriv- 
ing in time to open the new Music Hall. 
two weeks in the “Smoky City,” Sousa’s Band will pro- 
ceed to Indianapolis for the purpose of playing at the In 
diana State Fair, which will be in progress in that city 
At the conclusion of that engagement the “March King” 
and his men will return to New York and will give a fare- 
well concert in the Metropolitan Opera House Sunday 
night, September 22 

Sousa and his band of fifty-five men will sail from New 
York for Liverpool, Wednesday, September 25, on the St 
Paul 

The band will open in London Friday night, October 4 
in the Royal Albert Hall, and will give another concert 
there the following night 

Sousa and his men will then go to Glasgow for a four 
weeks’ engagement at the International Exposition in that 
city. The band will fill the concluding engagement there, 
being regarded as the greatest musical attraction of the 
fair At the exposition have appeared some of the most 
famous bands of Europe All the British bands have 
filled short engagements there, and such other organiza- 
Jelgian Garde 


ind. Sousa’s Band was honored by being given a much 


tions as the Berlin Philharmonic and the 





longer and better engagement than any other band 
November 3 Sousa and his band will start on their pro- 

This tour will keep 

inuously busy until a short time before Christ- 


vincial tour through Great Britain 
em cont 
mas, when they will return to London to fill a return en- 
gagement 


York a day or two 


Then they will sail for home, arriving at New 
vefore the holidays 
he holiday 
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Everyone 


After a stay of 


The tour through England, Scotland and Ireland will 
be one of the most important tours that Sousa’s Band has 
ever undertaken. The following cities will be visited: 
Manchester, Liverpool, Birmingham, Brideford, Leeds, 
Worcester, Plymouth, Oxford, Cambridge, Nottingham, 
Sheffield, Portsmouth, Bath, Preston, Chester, Clifton, 
South Lea, Coventry, Lester, Belfast, Dublin, London- 
derry and many other towns. 

This tour will be under the management of a syndicate 
organized expressly for the purpose of exploiting Sousa 
Philip Yorke, the manager 
of the Palace Theatre, is at the head of this syndicate, and 


and his band in Great Britain 


will personally engineer the tournée. Mr. Yorke commis- 
sioned a representative to come to New York to hear the 
band play and to open negotiations with Mr. Sousa for a 
visit to England. The syndicate is backed by an abun- 
dance of money, and it guarantees Mr. Sousa a certain sum 
of money for every concert. Mr. Sousa assumes no risk 
whatever. Frank Christianer went to London to look after 
the preliminary arrangements. He returned to New York 
last Saturday. He is brimful of enthusiasm about the British 
engagement, which he predicts will be brilliantly success- 
ful. George Frederick Hinton, of the executive staff of 
Sousa’s Band, leaves New York to-day for London, where 
he will remain until the arrival of the band, and will go 
with it on the tour. 

Mr. Sousa long has had a desire to show the music 


lovers of Great Britain what his band can do, so he antici 





pates with much pleasure the forthcoming tour. With 
band will go the soloists who have done so much to en 
hat organization’s high reputation sesides Clarl 
sent and Pryor, Miss Dorothy Hoyle, the violinist, will 
accompany the band. An American prima donna will join 
the organization in London for the tour 


Mr. Sousa, while an exceedingly busy man, is never too 


busy to receive a newspaper representative, and he always 
talks freely and entertainingly Mr. Sousa was asked 
1 : 1h 


say something touching the nationality of music and 
responded: 


*t been made to place 
Music is a 


difficult to 


“No successful attempt has y 
melody within its geographical limits 
universal language, yet it is exceedingly 
ascertain its genesis and the origin of any of its forms 
Who knows where the waltz was born? It may have 


originated in Germany. When we hear a composition by 


Wagner we instinctively decide that it must be Teuto 

ind Verdi always suggests the Italian. It may be possibl 
When we 
listen to the sound of a bagpipe our mind at once turns 
to Scotland. When we hear 
dolin picked we think of Spain and Mexico. A banjo r 
A song of the 


palm trees or the cotton fields suggests Dixieland, whil 


to depict nationality by national instruments 
a guitar thumbed or a man 
minds us of the negroes of the South 
ne of the sleighbells or snowclad hills makes us think of 
the North. 


The most trustworthy method of locating a melody is t 


examine its harmonic structure; but even that is at times 








vague and uncertain. From the melody itself nobody can 


positively determine its birthplace 
“The attempt made by the great Bohemian composer 
Dvorak to write an American symphony exemplifies the 


difficulties I refer to. His famous composition, ‘The New 


World,’ purports to illustrate native American music. In 
the last movement of that most erudite composition occurs 
a theme more than suggestive of ‘Yankee Doodle.’ ‘Yan 
kee Doodle’ is no more of the New World than Dvorak 
the con 


is himself. ‘Yankee Doodle’ is old English, but 


| 1 not bother 


poser knowing it was a popular tune here di 


about its origin any more than Southerners do about 


‘Maryland, My Maryland,’ which is German 

“Music which touches the hearts of a people and be 
comes in a way typical of these people is always the prod 
uct of emotions and longings common to the masses. Th 


foundation of all so-called ni nal music is the folksong 


“Whenever a true composer ceases his apprent ceship as 
an imitator and becomes a creator he is lost to whatever 
school he may have been assigned during his imitative 
period, and his music only becomes national when he, in 
turn, is imitated by his disciples. I{ there were absolutely 

° ’ 2 
: . : 


national schools of music then there would be no Wag- 


nerian style or Weberian style, nor would Schubert or 
Schumann have been individuals standing alone, nor a 
composer like Mozart, who imitated in his earlier works 

1 in his developed genius simply wrote 


himself. We hear so often that what Chopin wrote was 





purely Polish, and that his compositions embodied a re 
membrance of his youth and the thought of the unfor 
tunate tion of his unhappy fatherland, but an author 
. t as hich speaks « a mposit a as ‘a faithful 
poe revelatior f his enigm igination,’ and we 
y that the characte the Poles 1c the rest of the 
human family.” 
Mr. Sousa was asked how he was pleased with the suc 
ces f his latest marcl and he rej ed 
“I believe that ‘The Invincible Eagle’ is destined to 
prove the mo pular march I ever wrote Its record 


‘ iny of its predecessors IT am told by 
Mr. Adams, of the John Church Company, that its sale 


thus far ecliy 





has been unprecedented Of course. ‘The Invincible 
Eagle’ will figure on our programs everywhere 

“Soon after our return from Europe we shall! start on 
our regular tour through the South and Southwest. In 


Mav we shall again cross the Atlantic, going to Germany 
France. Belgium and Holland to fill return engagements 


in those countries.” 


violinist, is spending her vacation in Montreal, Canada, 
Buffalk and the Pan-Ame I Later six Ww oe to 
Williamsport, Pa D g t I f Octobe Miss 
Otten will play at four concerts in New England towns, 
and other engagements have been b oked for her by her 


ager, Henry Wolfsohn 





? ESTHER FEE, 


(PARIS-—-IN AMERICA NOVEMBER ist.) 
Exclusive Management CHARLES R. BAKER, Fine Arts Buiiding, CHICAGO. 





Mr. PLUNKET 


Im Amorica March, April, May, 1902. 
All communications regarding Terms and Dates to be addressed to 


GEO. MAXWELL, 9 East 17th Street, New York City. 


(; K EL E N a Basso-Cantante, 





GRACE G. 


GARDNER, 


Concert and Oratorio 
—._— SOPRANO 
Pupil of Blasco, Milan ; Schmidt, 
Berlin ; Henschel, London. 


Studio: 36 West 25th St., New York. 





J. FREDO-————p 


WOLLE, 


Address: ORGANIST. 
THE WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU, 131 East 17th St.. New York. 


BROAD STREET CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 
Pein cts cones 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE. 








Sara 
Anderson, 


Soprano, 
ee 
For terms and partic- 
ulars address 


51 East 64th St., 
NEW YORK CITY, 








Mme. 
Charlotte 


Sole.... 
Management, 








MACOND 


Scored a Succession of Sensational Triumphs last Season in New York, Boston, 


Most Versatile and Brilliant 
American Soprano. 
Re-engaged for 
New England Festivals. 


(THIRD CONSECUTIVE SBASON), 











Washington, St. Louis and other leading cities. 


Oratorio, Festival, Concert and Recital Engagements now Booking. 


LOUDON G. CHARLTON, “y%ase" 
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Western New York Office THe Musica Courter, 
749 Norwoop AVENUE, 
Burrato, N. Y., August 22, 1901. 
WwW SCHWARTZ, of Philadelphia, gave an enjoyabl 
recital at the Temple of Music August 9. Mr. 


Schwartz is still young, but he has composed several good 


pieces, one an anthem, “Great King of Glory, Come,” a 
Fantaisie in B flat, “Slumber Song” and several marches 
His playing a Temple was much appreciated 
Ss Ss 
Miss Edith Ely assisted Mr. Schwartz Chis is the sec 


md time Miss Ely has been prevailed upon to sing within 


one month. Her selections were “Oh, Divine Redeemer” 
ind “My Heart at Thy Sweet Voice.” She gave two en 


res 
= = 

Wer Smith, Newark, N. J., played August 11. His 

program consisted mostly of American composers, with the 

ception of “Grand Fantaisie,” “Tannhauser.” Several 


scriptions by himself, “Shadow Song” (Dinorah) and 


seemed to please the audience best 


TZ € 
The soloist for Wenham Smith’s concert was Mrs. G 
Rathfon, of this city. She sang “Oh, Divine Redeemer” 
ind “Elsa’s Dream,” “Lohengrin,” with dramatic effect, giv 
ng as encores “The Rosary” and “The Last Rose of Sum 
Among the American women, who have won 
ted applause for concert work she stands pre-eminent 
She came from Washington, where her musical career was 


1 under the instruction of Lucien Odend’hal, of Balti 
nore, Md., and Dr. Anton Gloetzner, D. C. She has held 
everal important positions in church choirs in Washington 

e of the Jewish Synagogue and St. Mary’s Catholic 
Church. From the Washington Express I copy: ‘Miss 
Mae Whitese!l (now Mrs 
] soprano voice, reaching high notes 


Rathfon) charmed the audience 


her sweet, mellow 


th remarkable ease She was the star at the Arion con 
her selections were all encored.” Mrs. Rathfon will 
pen a studio for voice culture in Buffalo this fall. 
J & 


e concerts by Sumner Salter, of Ithaca’s Conserva 


Elsa Marshall, 


eo Sheen. 


ouncinnamene: OHIO. a 
Madame 


ARA NOVELLO DAVIES 


Professor of Voice Production. 


Conductor of the Royal Weish Ladies’ Choir. 
Under Royal patronage.) 





222 HOSEA AVENUE, 
CLIFTON, 





Madame Davies has a vacancy for two resident lady pupils | 


For Prospectus and Terms apply to 


121 Victoria St., Westminster, LONDON, S. W. 


GLENN HALL 


TENOR. _____.so 
Address CHAS. R. BAKER, Fine Arts Bullding, 
or Kimball Hall, Chicago, 
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tory of Music, were given August 12-14. They were 
scholarly productions of the higher class of organ music 


as - 


—S— Ve 








At one of Mr. Salter’s concerts he was assisted by Mrs 
Cora Geunug Chamot She was born in Ithaca, began 
singing six years ago in the Ithaca Conservatory of Mu- 
sic, studied one year in Paris with Marchesi and other 


teachers She sings in Ithaca in the Congregational 








Mrs. G. B. RATHFON 


Church and is soloist of the Sage Chapel. She gives song 
recitals often, but does no teaching work by preference 
She has a range of two and a half octaves from A to high 
D. Mrs. Chamot has a fine stage presence, her enuncia 
tion is perfect, her tones possess a quality of warmth and 
She re- 


vigor which is most et to her listeners. 


The Guilmant 


ceived her ovation with a degree of modesty that was 
nice, seemingly astonished that she had made such a great 
impression. The selections were: “Hear Ye, Israel,”’ “Eli 
jah,” Mendelssohn, and Cavatina, “Plus grand dans son 
Obscurité” (“Queen of Sheba”), Gounod. For encores 
she sang “A May Morning,” Denza, and “Good-Bye,” 
Tosti 
Se = 

Of all the organists in the Far West none have a more 
extended and enviable reputation than Mrs. P. V. M 
Raymond, who comes from Lincoln, Neb. She played at 
the Temple of Music August 17. She is a former pupil of 
Frederick Archer and now organist of the First Congre 
gational Church, Lincoln. She is also a fine chorus con- 
ductor, and choral instructor inthe University of Nebraska 
She is a 


lady of pleasing personality, thoroughly in love 





Mrs. Cora G. CHAMot 


with her art and ambitious to a degree he audi 


recognized 


ence 
her talent from the start when she rendered 
Sonata in F minor, Mendelssohn, a lovely composition 
throughout the 


most tastefully played and registered, and 


whole concert she held her audience spellbound. Her s« 


letcions were from Bach, Haydn, Guilmant, Tours, Lem 
mens, Buck, ending with the “Grand Offertoire,” by Jules 
Gricon 
eS = 
Mrs. Frederic W. Taylor is the wife of one of the d 

rectors of the Pan-American E xpositior She wa is 
sistant soloist at Mrs Raymond's cor t S ne 
professional, but one of Buffalo’s four hundred She 
consented to sing as a compliment to Buffalo, for she can 


only be induced to sing for charity or private entertain- 
ments. She is a woman of fine stage presence, command 
ing figure and sings with an intensity of feeling, which 


carries her soul into her art. Her voice is mezzo soprano 


remarkable for its flexibility and it is always truc S] 
sang “As Pants the Hart.” Allitsen; “Morning Hymn,” 
Henschel; “In Autumn,” Franz As an encore she 
sang “Annie Laurie.” winning a double encore. In 1899 
she studied with Trabadello in Paris: previous to that for 
some years with Burrett. She was for some years sol 
in Chicago in the Sinai Templ 
oS — 

The concerts given by Mr. Lund’s Pan-American Or1 

chestra are drawing large audiences He is a splendid 


conductor and Buffalonians are justly proud of the acqui 


Organ School. 


(COPYRIGHT.) 


PRESIDENT: ALEXANDRE GUILMANT. 


DIRECTOR: WILLIAM C. CARL. 


Reopens October 14. 





SCHEDULE 


FIRST YEAR. 
The Organ—Private lessons, one each week. 


Harmony—Class lessons, one each week. 


Musical Form—Musicat Dictation and Musica 
KNowLepcE—Class lessons. 


Service Playing—Cuants, Hymn Tunes, An- 





THEMS, Etrc.—Class lessons. 


STUDENTS’ RECITALS 





OCCUR EACH MONTH. 


OF WORK: 
SECOND YEAR. 

The Organ—Private lessons, one each week. 

Harmony and Counterpoint—Class lessons, one 
each week. 

Musical Analysis— Musica History, 
Tuntnc—Class lessons. 

Service Playing—Cuants, Hymn Tunes, An- 
THEMS, Erc.—Class lessons. 


ORGAN 








ADDKESS: 


THE GUILMANT ORGAN SCHOOL, 34 West 12th St., New York. 
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sition of the talent that conducted the symphony concerts 
here so many years. Mr. Schmidt, of Seidl’s Orchestra 
fame, is concertmeister. Later on pictures and descrip 
tion of concerts will be published 

eS = 

Annotations of the concerts given by R. H. Clark, of 
Meriden, Conn., will follow in a later number 
Se & 

W. S. Sterling, Cincinnati's famous organist, was booked 
to appear at the Temple August 18 for three concerts 
He was taken ill on his arrival here, and William Gomph 
supplied his place at an hour’s notice for all the three 
concerts He was ably assisted by Ben Franklin, of 


\lbany, whose fine tenor solos were much admired 


J € 
Miss Emma L. Maynard, of Gary, S. Dak., the blind 
rganist, whose musical reputation had preceded her, gave 
two concerts August 21 and 22. She was ably assisted by 


Miss FE. Genevra Richards, soprano soloist, of Chicago 
Description of the concerts and pictures will follow next 
week Mrs. KATHERINE RIESBERG 


Scottish Recitals by Amy Murray. 


W' uppend additional press reports of the Scottish re 
citals given this summer in’the Maritime Provinces 





g 
by Miss Amy Murray 
Miss Amy Murray passed through St. John yesterday on her 
Nov Scot to Houlton, Me where she will rest for a 
e of months before starting out on another concert tour. Miss 
Murray eaks it ng terms f the generous hospitality ex 
le to her in all parts of N 1 Scotia, and particularly in Cape 
Rretor where her knowledge { Ga which she speaks 
flnent! ndeared er « nothing els« Id t the Scotcl heart 
At Halifax Miss Murray was the guest of Lieutenant-Governor 
lor 1 the r 1 er tr ! ent in Paradise 
r f Mrs. Tame Re la jy. Miss Murray 
” ‘ Se Tohn aa = hal 
nex } begins n October he 
1) s ! New I August 3 ¥ 
A I ‘ eer 1 nm ar n I la 
A M g t “Evening S 
S l t ge } ha elighted 
( and America 
S 1 itse ening I r 
n tl - g 1, he f 
t r few d n Paradise er her ir throug 
Miss M s ce 1 nd of rare sweetness, w 1 
‘ ghrtf hear t i to this are sympathy and dramat 
ng personalit nd an expressive face, so that wit 
Scottish spirit and her acquired knowledge of the 
r ch I ects and nner ng—she al r 
Si ng t 
N r ree ‘ r of “I he d f 
f Sweet Aftor « | ( the warm n 
Charlie Is My D g ble mirth of “The W n 
( ( Herr the « fa 
€ w b lie f t l 
S e Hig " 
« t Sc ! ‘ me A r 
' ! g t e bard f 
‘ arsach 
Vf S € « ex 1 
g me f ‘ ng | 
ne € r For s j 
fe \ | r re r < e has 
g ! i wishing he le ck 1 further journeyings Phe 
Week Monitor Bridge at Ar i 5 4 iv N a Scotia 
Wednesday, July 24, 1901 
\ wing ar cement from Maine 
Miss Ar Murray f New Yor w he s passing a few wecks 
Mrs. F. A. Nevers’, but is at present at Innis’ Drew's 
Lake car n treat the public to “An Evening of Scottisl 
Song M Murray possesses ce f great power and mag 
etism, and tells a story as well as she sings a song. She was born 
n the United State f Scotcl irent but studied Scottish song 
tl and of s origin The pr f this country and Canada 
‘ , is , e of her “Evening of Scottish Songs.” 
\ k Pioneer, Houlton, Me., August 13, 1901. 


OSCAR SAENGER, 


Vocal Instruction, 


WILL RESUME TEACHING ON SEPTEMBER 16, 


Teacher of Josephine S. Jacoby, Contralto; Elizabeth D. | 
Leonard, Contralto; Madame de Pasquali, Soprano; Sara | 
Anderson, Soprano; Hildegard Hoffmann, Soprano; E. 
Léon Rains, Basso; Joseph S. Baernstein, Basso; John 
I. Young, Tenor, and other prominent singers now be- 
fore the public 


Stupio: 51 East 64th Street, NEW YORK. 
ACCOMPANIST. 


FE. W. RIESBERG. 


INSTRUCTION. 


Piano, Organ, EXarmony. 
With THE MUSICAL COURIER. 
Organist Roseville Avenue Presbyterian Church, Newark. 
Secretary-Treasurer New York State M. T. A. 


Residence-Studio: 954 Eighth Ave., cor. 56th St., NEW YORK. 
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TELEPHONE : 452 COLUMBUS. 


THAT MUSIC CYCLOPAEDIA. 
Latest from Vienna. 
Vienna, Austria, August 16, 1901 


O doubt you have already referred to the telegraphic 
N information sent from here a week ago on the new 
or original General Musical Encyclopedia to be issued 
in this city under semi-official Government auspices, the 
prospectus issued by the Press-Bureau here giving a fairly 
well written sketch of the publishing proposition, and the 
fact may be added that nearly all the important Austro 
Hungarian music publishers are, in some form, to partici 
pate in the huge undertaking. The title of the work will 
be “Universal Edition,” although you will at once per 
ceive that it will not be universal, either in the ground 
covered or in its spirit of elaboration, the subjoined list 
at once indicating its strong national tone—as it should be 
and as, under all circumstances, it must inevitably be 
Of course, all the classics will be embraced in this col- 
lective edition, but in addition thereto the technical works 
will receive an attention hitherto limited to a distinct and 


different class of publications. Much space will be devoted 
to the works of Bruckner, Johann Strauss (which will 


please Mr. Finck), Goldmark, Dvorak, Lisz 


I 


Volkmann 
Rubinstein, Grieg, Smetana, &« And now I can add 
iformation that it will 


e.important appear in the thre« 


languages, German, English and Frencl ‘he revisior 
all the departments the spec ialty field, the parti ular texts 
and text works will be edited and revised and re-edited by 


authorities in the various countries as appended, but it will 


surprise your readers to learn or see that our glorious mu 


sical nation, which spe nds several millions of dollar 
ly on European artists and musical institutions and pub 
ations, is left out in the cold and unsympathetic world 
It may be said that this reference is small and narrow 
nded, but how could it be made if the conduct toward 
the most munificent musical nation were not small and 
narrow-minded? It seems, after all, that your editorial po 
tion is correct ind that the high salaries paid to Euro 
pean artists in America have created an impression here 
that we are not a musical nation, but merely a fungus 
ensationalism that patronizes “stars” because they secure 
rge salaries, instead of patronizing music as musik 


I append a list showing how some of the work is dis 
tributed and the specialists co-operating toward the pet 
I I 


tion of the publication 
Austria-Hungary. 
Vrenna ConseRVATORY GROUP 
Anton Door 


Julius Epstein 


Robert Fischhof 


.. Beethoven 
Mozart 
Mendelssohn 


Josef Hellmesberger (Estate), 

Celebrated Violin Concertos and Chamber Music 
Josef Hellmesberger, Jr Fiorillo, Meysider, Rohde 
E. Ludwig Charles Mayer 
Karl Prill Beethoven 
Wilhelm Raucl Haydn, Clementi, Diabelli 
Hugo Rheinhold Thalberg 
Arnold Rosé Beethoven, Bach, De Beriot, Kreutzer 
Stephan Stocker : , Beethoven 
August Sturm .. Schubert 


Willy and Louis Thern, 
Haydn, Moscheles, Kuhlau, Beethoven 


Ignaz Brull Mozart 
G. A. Glossner Chamber Music 
H. Schencker ie Phil. Em. Bach 
Rudolf Bibl Organ Works 
Brandt-Buys 

J. P. Gotthard 
Richard Henberger 


Josei Krempl 


.Overture, Symphonies, Opera 
Classical Piano Compositions 
Opera and Oratorio 

.Guitar and Mandolin 
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Edward Kremser. Popular Songs, Chorals, Lanner, Strauss 
Karl Novotny Etudes 
Joseph Reiter Loews 


Anton Ruckauif Schumann, Schubert 
Edward Schutt Schumanr 
Dr. Wilhelm Kienzl Opera 
Hans Schmitt Clement 


Bupa-Pestu Gro 


David Popper Cello Works 
Jen Hubay artini, Pagani 
Hans KOsler Orga 
Carolus Agghazy Mozart 
Josef Erney Kalkbrenner, Dohler 
Germapy. 
Heinrich Barth (Berlin) Scarlatt 
August Iffert (Dresden) Vaccai, Bordog: 
Julius R6ntgen (Stuttgart) Joh. Seb. Ba 


Karl Klindworth (Berlin) 


Henri Petri (Dresden) Sp 
J. Stockhausen (Frankfurt Vocal Exercis 
Dr. Fritz Volbacl Web 
Dr. Franz Willner (Cologne Oratorio 
France. 
Charles De Beriot H ‘ Dussel 
A. Duvernoy Field 
Th. Laforge M Schumann 
Raoul Pug Chopit 
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NORDICA 


Season 1901-1902. 








RECITALS ONLY. 


SEE LATER 
ANNOUNCEMENTS 


LOUDON G. CHARLTON, Carnegie Hall, NEW YORK. 





Mme. VON KLENNER, Garcia Representative, 


AS OFENEZEDYD A. 


Special Summer Sehool at Lake Chautauqua, WY. 





PARIS EXPOSITION, 1900. 


Only Honorable Mention or Distincth 
of Any Vocal lastructor. 











FOR PARTICULARS 


Address THE WALDMERE, LAKEWOOD, LAKE CHAUTAUQUA, N. Y. 
or 40 STUYVESANT STREET, NEW YORK, Second Avenue and (0th Street. 
AFTER OCT. 1,.230 WEST S2d STREET. 








VAN YORX 


Tenor, 
6 E. i7 $t., 
wEW YORE 





Under’ Management of WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU, 131 East 17th St., NEW YORK CITY. 
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MUSICAL COURIER: OFFICES—-FINE ARTS BUILDING. 


Curcaco, August 24, 1gor. 





p= HOUSANDS of people who enjoy the advan- 
tages and privileges which the Fine Arts 


3uilding, with its spacious studios, luxurious 


haHs and manifold attractions, offers, will take 





pleasure in reading the ensuing official an 

nouncement which THe MusicaLt Courter has 
received regarding important changes in University Hall 
and interesting developments at Studebaker Hall, where 
“King Dodo” still reigns supreme: 


‘Taking advant of the inactivity of the summer 





season, the management is having extensive alterations 
made in University Hall, Fine Arts Building, by which 
this auditorium is being enlarged 
University Hall is a 


the seating capacity of 
from a little more than 700 to 1,080 
companion hall to the Studebaker, of which Louis Francis 
Brown is also manager, and after its improvement will be 
available for many of the affairs such as Central Music 
Hall formerly cared for. While much of the time is al 
ready taken, there is yet considerable time open for the 
season of 1901-2. The Studebaker, with a capacity of 
0, has also many bookings for concerts and lectures 


Holmes series and the annual con 


ing the Burto1 
certs of the leading glee clubs and local musical organi 
zations. A part of the time from October 5 to Christmas 


illed by lead attractions, and after 


will be filled by leading dramatic 
1as the Castle Square Opera Company will begin a 
season of twenty weeks 

In the University Hall improvements mentioned above 
there will be a marked change in the interior architecture 
of the hall. The stage has been enlarged to an ample area 


tl cals, orchestral or band concerts. The 





for amateur 
greatest change, however, is to be found in the balcony, 
which originally occupied but the rear end of the hall 
This has been extended in both directions and along the 

I 


1ere two rows of seats have 


wo sides of the auditorium, w 

been placed. These are arranged in such a manner that 
they may be removed and the space converted into private 
boxes. The seats on the main floor have also been rear- 


ranged. Both the Studebaker and University Hall possess 
' 


one of the best grand organs in Chicago. 
“Manager Brown is now in New York completing con- 


tracts for _ both the 


Mme. SCHUMANN-HEINK, Mr. BISPHAM, Sig. CAMPANARI, 


And other Members of the MAURICE GRAU OPERA CO., 
Are open for Concerts, Oratorios, Recitals and Musical Festivals during the Season 1901-2. 
FOR TERMS AND DATES ADDRESS 


ERNEST GOERLITZ, Sole and Exclusive Agent, Metropolitan Opera House, New York City. 


Studebaker and University Hall for 


the coming season. These bookings will include many of 
the leading American and European musical artists and 
organizations, and some excellent dramatic attractions for 
the larger auditorium.” 


2 i 
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“While everybody in Chicago and vicinity is flocking 
to the Studebaker to see poe hear that successiul comedy 
opera, ‘King Dodo,’ now in its twelfth week,” says a local 
writer, “the question is asked a thousand times a day, 
‘Where did they get such a name for a comedy opera?’ 
and ‘Why do they use that funny bird in their advertis 
ing?’ The story of the bird is of no little interest. The 
dodo is the only thing in animal life that has become ex 
tinct within the time of men now living. It inhabited the 
sland of Mauritius when that island was discovered by 
the Portuguese and was named by the Dutch. The bird 
was what might be termed an absolute simpleton. It was 
a massive, clumsy, fightless and defenseless thing, about 
as large as a goose. It possessed a stout hooked bill, 
short, strong legs, short tail and wings too small for flight 
Frank Pixley, in speaking of the naming of his principal 
character in the new and successful production, said last 
night: ‘The dodo was one of the strangest creations in 
the world of birds—in fact, it was the most absurd speci 
men of animal life ever seen. It was notably a simpleton 
To my mind came the creation of a character equally ab 
surd and unique. But with this creation it became neces 
sary to infuse a mind that saw nothing but the humorous, 
the laugh-producing side of life!’ ” 

The 1ooth performance of this opera took place at Stud 
baker Hall, Fine Arts Building, on the evening of August 
20, handsome souvenirs being given away in honor of the 
occasion. Many of the leading singers were presented 
with flowers, and Raymond Hitchcock, who plays the title 
role, introduced several appropriate lines, including a ref 
“century runs.” On Monday, September 2, 
Messrs. Pix 


erence to 
there will be a special Labor Day matinee 
ley and Luders, composer and librettist, are to be con 
gratulated upon the great popularity of this their latest 


production. 


The Chicago Musical College likewise is to be congrat- 
_ulated upon its publication in the form of a beautiful cata 


logue just issued. These are among the opening para 
graphs of an historical sketch which it contains, the writer 
being George P. Upton, of the Chicago Tribune: 

“The Chicago Musical College, organized in 1867, has 
entered upon the thirty-fifth year of its long and successful 
career, under the auspices of its president and founder, Dr 
Florence Ziegield. It first opened its doors when Chicago 
was a city of about 200,000 people, and it has grown with 
the municipal growth and strengthened with its strength 
It is now the musical educational centre of a city of ove 
a million and three-quarters of people, ard in all its depart 
ments it has kept even pace with the marvelous growth 
of this Western metropolis It long ago passed the tenta 
tive stage, and has now become a permanent educational 
institution, holding the same prominent position in music 
as the University, the Art Institute, the Academy of 
Science and the Field Columbian Museum in their re 
spective departments of educational labor 

“Looking back over its long and brilliant career—a ca 


f 


reer which covers almost the whole space o 
Chicago—and considering its humble beginning in the 
ante-fire days when its home in the Crosby Opera Hous« 
was the musical centre of the city, comparing its present 
distinguished array of teachers and professors, its generous 
equipment and comprehensive curriculum, embracing not 
alone music in the abstract but the arts allied with it, with 
the modest beginning of 1867, one realizes that it has kept 
even pace with the material growth of the city, and has 
satisfied every demand of musical culture. Dr. Ziegfeld, 
looking back over these thirty-four years of labor 
every reason to congratulate himself up ] 
which he has achieved, and the great and lasting work he 
has done for music. His musical children are now nun 
bered by thousands. Some of them have taken places 
upon the lyric stage, many have become distinguishe 
teachers and professors, while others who have g 
active business life, or into society, have carried wit 


the knowledge and skill acquired under his tuition, and 








MUSIC 


Our stock includes the 
musical publications of 
all publishers. The latest 
popular hit. imported 
novelties, opera and or- 
chestra scores. Music for 
every occasion and music 
for all instruments. Our 
own publications sent for 
examination. & Catalogs 
free. Send for MUSIC 
by MAIL circular, giv- 
ing special mail order 
prices on music. 
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St. John’s Wood, London, England. 
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added to their own pleasure as well as to the delight of 
those in their circle with the musical attainments of voice 


or instrument secured in the Chicago Musical College.” 
J €& 


Frederic Grant Gleason, director of the Chicago Audi 
torium Conservatory, will return next week from Starlake, 
Wis., where he has been spending the summer. During 
his absence Mr. Gleason has made the first English trans- 
“Undine,” 


this season by the conservatory’s School of Opera 


which will be produced 


Upon 


lation of Lortzing’s 
his arrival in this city he will find that the institution 
which he directs has made admirable progress under the 
Arthur Hunt 

Auditorium Conservatory’s 





capabie Management ol Roy 
Detailed accounts of the 
catalogue will appear in a future issue 


William A. Willett, 


Conservatory, has been exceedingly busy teaching a large 
3 B) » _ ~ 


vocal instructor at the Auditorium 


class of pupils throughout July and August 

Errico Sansone, of the Auditorium Conservatory, has 
organized a faculty chamber music society, consisting of 
himself, Robert Stevens, Julius Herner, Francesco Zito, 
William Z. Cole and John Quinn. Mr 


1] ¢al 
season Will lake 


Sansone’s first 


pupils’ recital of the 


place on Septem 
ber 12 


Frederick 


has recently prepared three programs of compositions by 


Warren, baritone, of the above conservatory, 
\mericans, prominent among whom are Foote, Ma 
Dowell, Chadwick, Nevin, Arthur Bird, Buck and Lang 
During the coming season Mr. Warren will visit Texas and 
New Orleans professionally 

George Hamlin, the well-known tenor, will continue to 


that he can spare from the duties at 





»yrofessional concert singing to teaching 
g 


and “coaching” vocalists He is now making arrange 


for his fall work, which will begin on September | 
at his studio in Kimball Hall 
Maurice 


resume duties at his attractive studio in the Auditorium 


Aronson, who has returned from his vacation to 





Tower, states that pplications received thus 
far is unprecedented, necessitating the curtailing of his 
holiday. In his preliminary announcements he refers to 


his methods in a convincing manner, leaving no doubt as 
| ‘ 


and aiso his endeavor to 


to his seriousness and enthusiasm, 


secure the best possible results Again a number of in 
dividual pupils’ recitals will be given by members of his 
class, among the performers being Miss Katherine Ida 


Johnston 


[ Miss Jean Maguire, Miss Evie Backus, Arthur 
Wood and others. Two recitals and lectures by Mr 
Aronson likewise will be heard 

he College Con 
Misses Marion 


hav ing complete d the 


At the recent graduating exercises of t 
Wheaton Ill., the 


sredenbeck 


servatory of Music, 


Bissell and Cora Jean 
course in piano with Herbert J. Wrightson, showed con 
siderable talent and ability in their performances. The 
former pupil played the first movement of a Schumann 
‘oncerto with more than a student’s grasp of 
and the latter J. H “Scénes de Bal,” 


delicate “The Bird that Sings in the Garden” and brilliant 


its beauties 
Rogers’ | with its 
Polonaise 

Mme. Anna Weiss, of Steinway Hall, has left Chicago 
lor a three weeks’ trip in the East, the places to be visited 


including Buffalo, New York, and Asbury Park, N. J 


Cuarves R. BAKER’s ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Esther Feé, the beautiful and talented violinist of Paris 
who comes to America under the direction of Charles R 
Baker, has been engaged for her opening concert in New 
York by 
heard under the famous director in November, at Carne 
gie Hall 

Miss Katherine Hoffmann, recently selected by Charles 
R. Baker as the regular accompanist for his artists this 
season, will have for her first engagement a two weeks’ 
tour with Electa Gifford, the noted soprano, whose man 
ager has already booked her at Elgin, Rockford, Beloit, 
Janesville, Menominee, Madison 
Eau Claire, Green Bay and Milwaukee during the first two 


(return engagement), 
weeks in October 
Mr. Baker’s annual prospectus for the season is now 
ready and will be mailed upon application. 
Tue Hamiin Company’s ANNOUNCEMENTS 
The Hamlin Company has assumed the management 
Petersen 


Queen 


of the young Danish flute virtuoso, Miss Julie 
Majesty 


Petersen has appeared 


who is under the patronage of Her 
England Miss 


orchestras of Europe, everywhere with 


Alexandra o 
with the 


leadir Zz 


great success. She will not be in America until Febru- 
ary 15, 1902, but the Hamlin Company is already nego- 


tr 


tiating for her appearance with several orchestras after 


Miss Augusta Cottlow, the eminent young American 


pianiste, is in the East, resting and preparing herself for 


arduous work during the coming season Chicago has 


every reason to feel proud of this young artist, who has 
won such favorable notice both here and abroad. Fol- 
lowing are a few of her European press notices of last 
season: 

A pianist of most remarkable ability, Miss Augusta Cottlow, gave 


when her faultless technic 





a decidedly successful recital last nigl 


and thorough musicianship were displayed in selections from Men 





delssschn, Bral Chopin and Liszt These were all given with 





splendid brilliance, excellent tone and fine phrasing. The rhythmic 
swing of the Liszt Polonaise could not have been bettered, and it 
is difficult indeed to know in what respect improvements in style 


or execution could be suggested Times, London, England 


Augusta Cottlow is one of the most gifted and sympathetic of the 


s Her rhythm and phrasing 





younger generation of pi 





s, and her tone singing and mell 


und Theater Welt, 


are always on strong, firn ne 
a true ec! ft her poetic, artistic nature 


Berlin, Germany. 


g artist’s playing are her 





The marvelous ¢ 


lividuality, great imagination, fresh, 





clear interpre i 1 
energetic tem] he seeking for original effects, so that 
ented in a uch clearer and poetical 


t Kurjer Warszauski, Warsaw, Rus 
Cf 
Arthur Dunham, organist, will return from Paris, where 


he has been studying with Widor, the celebrated French 





organist, about September | 


he English basso, 


Watkin-Mitits.—Mr. Watkin- Mills, 


t 
will be in America next spring under the direction of W 


Spencer Jones, of Brockville, Canada He will be the 
principal basso at many of the important choral produc- 


tions. 


the Paur Symphony Orchestra. She will be 


eric 


played the 
and an extra number 
thetic 


THE KALTENBORN CONCERTS. 


be last 
Nicholas Garte 


lent program. Miss 


week of 


Dean, contralto, were the soloists Miss 


Wieniawski Polonaise in D major bril 


Grieg and Nevin 


to 


tenborn was the solo 


day 


pupil of Mme 


cert 


‘Le 


“Confiding Star 


and 1 hursday 


on Friday night 
1 } 


viewed next week 
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The Art of Singing in All Its Branches. 
STUDIO: THE ALPINE, 55 West 33d Street, NEW YORK. 
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voice was heard in songs by 


Arthur Severn played a ’cello obligato 


Helene Maigille, sang at the operatic con 


an aria from “Traviata” 


s was e progran 
Tschaikowsky 
Pre es Liszt 
Goring Thomas 
Massenet 
Mildred H berg 
t I s Heine 
y special request)...... Liszt 
I Winkler 
Massenet 
F Mollenhauer 
M er r 
- Strauss 
Kaltenborn 
{ Sack ' Nessler 
et s Albert Bode 
I'schaikowsky 
German 
‘ t >tring ‘ te 
r Bells .....Rubinstein 
Wagner 
lay), to-morrow (Thursday) and Fri- 






the Kaltenborn Orchestra at the St 








n opened Sunday night with an exce 


Ida Branth, v nist, and Mrs. Fred 

















































sranth 
iantly, 
as an encore Mrs. Dean's sympa 
Robandi, Kjerulf, 


; to! ymposer Mr. Kal- 
st on both Wagner nights, Wednes 


Miss Sabery d’Orsell, a promising 
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and one from 


Charles Kurth playing the flute o 
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2046 LEAVENWORTH STREET, 
San Francisco, August 19, 1901. 


HE first night of “Otello” was played to a 
crowded house on Tuesday last. The Tivoli 
is doing a big business with this grand opera 





ison, and “Otello,” which was one of the 
favorites last year, proves quite as great an attraction this 
season. Besides this it was Montanari’s first appearance, 
ind thus it became an event, with the usual accompani- 
ment of bravos. laurel wreaths and huge florists’ bouquets. 

This week “The Barber of Seville” alternates with 
Boito’s “Mefistofele,” with an unusually strong cast in the 
latter. Dado. who was here during Sembrich’s abbreviated 
do the title role of Mefisto- 


engagement last year, Is t 

e, Agostini will do Faust and Montanari Margaret; 
l.ia Poletini will do Martha and Cortesi Wagner. In the 
| scene Margaret becomes Helen, Martha 
igner Nereus. Mr. Steindorff has spared 


e this a perfect production musically, 





litions to the already large orchestra to 
end, and the management has had new scenery paint- 

ed under the brush of Frederic McGreer. In “The Bar 

ver’ Repetto will be Rosina, Russo takes the part of 

\lmaviva and Ferron is Figaro 

ea <€ 


_ —_ 


Word has reached this coast that Frank Coffin, erstwhile 


Frisco, and lately heard from in Chicago, is going in 
or the heavy professional. He is the new tenor in “The 
Explorers,” and is said to have made a hit in his first 
appearance in “My Lady Champagne.” He certainly has 
the voice, and ’Frisco will always be glad to hear of his 


‘ 


__ 


1) 


v= . 
Byron. Mauzy, who has spent a great deal of pains in 
refitting and decorating Mauzy Hall, expects soon to be 
n readiness for the different concerts and recitals to be 


performed in the hall this season, and will soon be ready 


first announcement 


Sir Henry Heyman, the violinist, who had a serious spell 
of illness in June, has been spending his convalescence in 
the mountains, and later on at Santa Barbara, from which 
place he writes of a splendid time and rapid return to 
health. He returns to town and will open his studio 
August I9. 

=e = 


Some of our old friends are in town again, Madame 
Rosewald to stay and Marie Withrow for quite a little sea 
son, after being in London. Miss Millicent Levenberg has 
returned from a season of study in New York and Cecile 
von Sieberlich has reopened her studio on Polk street 
James Hamilton Howe returns to town Monday week 
resume his work here 


eS <= 


Frances Graham, who made a decided hit during an 
engagement at the Tivoli with her rich contralto, is spend- 
ing her vacation with her family in Napa. She is said to 
be one of the finest operatic contraltos in the United 
States 

SE= & 


H. J. Stewart is said to have a worthy successor at 
Trinity in Frank Eaton, who hails from the East and 
comes highly recommended. He is reported to be a pupil 
of Guilmant, which is in itself sufficient recommendation 

Professor Dohrman substitutes for Franklin Palmer 


during his absence from St. Dominic's 


ea << 
. —— 


According to latest advices from Hugo Mansfeldt, now 
in Paris, he expects to return to San Francisco early in 
November. It is not yet decided whether Mrs. Mans 
feldt will return with him or spend the winter there 

+ —* 
=> eS 

Leonora Jackson, the violinist, has with her for this 
season’s tour Harry Fellows, the tenor. Mr. Fellows was 
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ALINE B. STORY, 


FOR TERMS AND DATES APPLY TO 


out here some years ago concertizing with the Genevra 
Johnstone-Bishop Company and made a tavorable impres 
sion. Should they come this way Mr. Fellows wiil be 


warmly received. 


_— eo 
v= v= 


The Ensemble Club is the name of a new concert or 
ganization composed of the following talent: Miss Lily 
Roeder, soprano; Grace Morci Dickman, contralto; Wal 

B. Anthony, tenor; Homer Henley, bass; Ethel Kath 
ryn Holladay, violinist, and James Hamilton Howe, or 
ganist, pianist and director. The purpose of the club is 
to give high class concert programs, not alone in this city 
but throughout the State. The concerts will be under Mr 
Howe's management 


= = 
Ss <& 
It is said that at the presentation of the oratorio 


“Elijah” at Pacific Grove recently there was an audience 
of 2,000 people, and hundreds were turned away from the 
doors, unable to gain admission The performance was 
well spoken of, and had for soloists Mrs. McCauley, Miss 
McMillan, Mr. Anthony and Mr. Henley 


“Persian Garden” was also successfully given with the fol 


Lehmann’s 


lowing soloists: Miss Doane, Miss Smith, Mr. Lawrence 
and Walter Kneiss 


- -_-s 
ve - 


The San Francisco College of Music opens for the fall 
and winter season Monday, August 26. J. H. Howe i 


the director 


_- =: 
ve ve 


The California Conservatory, Otto Bendix directo 


opens formally September 1 


- ane 
vv v= 
The San Francisco Conservatory, Bonelli director, is 


open and will give a recital early in September 





The Beringer Conservatory is also open for the fall and 
winter term Studios are gradually taking up the cus 
tomary routine, and ere long everything will be in smoot} 
running order. Several of our former musicians have 
returned and will open studios here he prospect be 


speaks a lively winter season 


-_-s e 4 


~~ — 


Roscoe Warren Lucy, the pianist, opened his studio in 


Hotel Beresford Wednesday, July 24. He reports en 


gagements ahead that will make a busy season of it for 
him. Something interesting in this connection next week 
= << 


Mr. Pasmore announces several concerts to be given 


this season in which a feature will be the appearance of 


his three talented little daughters, Mary, Susan and Dor 
othy, who play respectively the piano, violin and ’cello 
and play them not alone well but like the small artists they 
are. One concert is booked for Sacramento. Mr. Pas 
more is devoting some of his morning hours to writing 
and it may be that the public will receive the benefit of 
his work in some of these recitals 
Mrs. A. WEpMORE JONES 
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London Organ School 


AND INTERNATIONAL COLLEGE OF MUSIC. 


22 Princes Street, Cavendish Sq., W., London, Eng. 
Established 1865. Prineipal: T. H. Yorke Trotter, M. A., Mus. Doc. Oxon. 





At this college Private Lessons are given and classes held in all 
branches of Music, and in Elocution and Modern Languages. 

There is a competent staff of Professors tor Piano, Singing, 
Organ, Violin, Viola, Violoncello, Double Bass, Harp, Guitar and 
all Wood and Brass Wind Instruments. 

A special feature is made of the training of Church and Concert 
Organists. The school has three 3-manual practice organs and a 
new grand concert organ, which has been recently completed by 
the Positive Organ Company on the Casson system. 

The full Orchestra meets on Tuesday Evenings. The String 
Orchestra on Friday Afternoons. 

For prospectus and full pertioniors neha} to the office of this 
paper or to URGESS, Secretary. 
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For Dates, Terms, &c., address 


(77 Duane Street, NEW YORK. 
Mme. OGDEN CRANE. 


The Art of Singing. 
Special attention given to tone production. 
Founded on the pure Italian method. 
Sole teacher of Hattie Diamond Nathan, 
Edith Hutchins, Lillian Le Roy, Lillian Spits 
and many others. 
SumMMER SCHOOL: 
Post Office Building, Asbury Park, N. J., 
From June % to September 14. 
In New York Studio Thursdays, 
3 East 14th Street, 
Cor. Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK. 
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Boston 
Music 
Wotes. 


17 Beacon Srreer, 


Hore Pesaaves, 
Boston, August 24, 1901 } 


Mme. Gertrude Franklin-Salisbury, who has been spend 
ing the summer at Lake Sunapee, N. H., returned to town 
During 
her stay at Sunapee Madame Franklin sang at a number 


last week, having had a most enjoyable summer. 


of private houses, and also at a concert given at the Ben 
Mere Inn, of which the Transcript has the following to 
say: 

A most delightful concert was given at the Ben Mere Inn, Lake 
Sunapee, N. H., by Mrs, Gertrude Franklin Salisbury and Mrs. 
W. H. Prior, with Mrs. Irving Putnam at the piano. Both artists 
were in splendid voice; it was said, indeed, by those who have heard 
them sing before, that they never did better work. The large audi 
ence of guests at the Inn was tremendously enthusiastic, and de- 
manded a repetition of the concert. 

The program was as follows: Three duets, Carracciolo, Mrs. Salis 
bury and Mrs. Prior, “L’Esclave,” solo; ““Mon cceur s’ouvre a ta 
voix,” Saint-Saens; “‘Rosary,"’ Nevin; ““Hasheen,” Needham, Mrs. 
Prior; “Spring,”’ Henschel; “Irish Love Song,” M. R. Lang; “Si 
mes vers,”” R. Hahn; Godard; “‘Good By,” Foster; 
“Last Rose of Summer,” Mrs. Salisbury 


Madame Franklin will resume teaching on September 


“Berceuse,”’ 


20, although a number of pupils will begin lessons on Sep- 
tember 3, her time being nearly all engaged for the 
season, from 9g to 5. When Madame Franklin left town 
she left a large class of pupils in the charge of an assistant 
to teach during July and August, the class consisting of 
teachers from the South and West who came to Boston 
to study during their vacations 

Two of Madame Franklin’s pupils sang in “The Persian 
Garden” at Nahant on August 20, and Mrs. Hunt has been 
singing most successfully at Narragansett Pier during 
July at recitals. Miss Idalia Levy has also been singing 
at concerts during the summer 

\ number of Madame Franklin's pupils are teaching in 
conservatories and seminaries in the South and West, and 
Madame Franklin has more demands than she can fill for 
girls willing to leave home to teach 

During the coming season Madame Franklin will give 
several recitals at which her pupils will be heard 

eS <= 

Mrs. May Sleeper Ruggles, who sang at The Weirs 
Music Festival recently, was highly lauded by the critics 
for her work, the Laconia (N. H.) News and Critic saying 











“Mrs. Ruggles is a cultured, intelligent singer. She is 
a graduate from Wellesley and a most successful teacher 
Her interpretations of ‘The Messiah’ roles were those ot 
an artist.” 

se <= 

The preliminary announcement of the Worcester County 
Musical Association has just been issued, showing the 
general scheme of the work to be done. The Festival 
takes place September 23 to 27, the conductor will be 
George W. Chadwick, and Franz Kneisel and Wallace 
Goodrich will be, respectively, assistant conductor and 


organist. Among the orchestral works will be: 


Vorspiel to Die Meistersinger............--eeceecesceneeneeeees Wagner 
Symphony No, 3, im F major.........--seeeecececeeceseceerens Brahms 
(First time in Worcester.) 
EE EE 


Prelude to The Deluge.........cccccccscccces 
(First time in Worcester.) 


laddin Suite. , inesatannnesedsannente secvcveces Kelley 
(Fi irst time in  Wescseter. ) 

Overture, Scherzo and Finale, op. §2......++.+++e+e++e++++.-5chumann 
(First time in Worcester.) 

Cogiolamus Swite......cccccccccsccccece ee 
(First time in Aanecien ) 

Symphony in D major, No, 2.......-cecceseceeeeeecceeccees Beethoven 
Overture, Merry Wives of Wimdsor.............cseeeceeeeeree Nicolai 
(First time in Worcester.) 

Variations for strings (from Kaiser Quartet)............seeee«. Haydn 
(First time in Worcester.) 

Suite (Jeux d’Enfants), op. 22.......ceececccccececccceecsecccecees Bizet 
(First time in Worcester.) 

DUIS ccccccccescecs PTTTTTIITITT ITT TTT Widor 


(Fi irst time in : meee’ 
works to be performed are: 
Soprano, Mme. Emma 


The principal choral 

“Manzoni Requiem” (Verdi) 
Eames; contralto, Mrs. Clara Poole King; tenor, Ellison 
Van Hoose; bass, Carl E. Dufft 

“The Beatitudes” 
Shannah Cumming; 
King; contralto, Miss A, J. Griggs; tenor, Evan Williams; 
tenor, E. C. Towne; voice of Christ, bass, Stephen Town 


(César Franck). Soprano, Mrs 


mezzo-soprano, Mrs. Clara Poole 


send; Satan, bass, David Bispham. 

‘Judith.” Lyric drama, by G. W. Chadwick.—Judith 
mezzo-soprano, Miss G. M. Stein; Achior, tenor, E. ¢ 
Towne; Sentinel, tenor, E. C. Towne; Holofernes, baritone 
David Bispham; Osias, bass, Carl E. Dufft 

Mozart—Motet, “Glory, Honor, Praise and Power.”” A 
quartet to be selected from the artists. Richard Bur 
meister has been engaged as piano soloist 

e- <2 


= — 

Miss Aagot Lunde has been much in demand for het 
professional services this summer. While making Co 
hasset her summer headquarters she has had to go back 
and forth often to sing in public and private recitals. The 
coming season promises to be a busy one for this young 
contralto, as she has made many concert engagements 
already. 

The event of last week at the South Shore was the song 


_Tecital given by Miss Lunde and her sister, Mrs. Sigrid 





‘MR. LOUDON G. CHARLTON, 


HAS THE HONOR TO ANNOUNCE 


Lunde Souther, with Mrs. J. E. Tippett at the piano 
\mong those who were present were Mrs, T. B. Williams 
of Commonwealth avenue, and Mrs. A. L. Lincoln, who 
arranged this artistic affair; the Misses Williams, the 
Misses Lincoln, Mr. and Mrs. George G. Crocker, Mi: 
and Mrs. Albert E. Harding, Mr. and Mrs. Richard 
Bolles, B. C. Clark, Mr. and Mrs Albert Bigelow 
the Rev. and Mrs. Milo Gates, Mrs. Harry Gay, Mr. and 
Mrs. A. C. Burrage, Miss Barlow, Mr. and Mrs, William 
Parker, Mr. and Mrs. J. B. Moore, Albert L. Lincoln, Jr., 
E. H. Lincoln, Mr. and Mrs. H. M. Knowles, Mrs. Mor 


ton Crehore. 


VIRGIL RECITALS. 


WO impromptu recitals were given at Mrs. Virgil's 
school on the afternoons of August 14 and 1g ior 
the benefit of the summer school pupils and their friends 
Miss Florence Traub, Miss Bessie Benson, Miss Laura 
Race, ©. Virgil Gordon, Master Miner Gallup and Master 
Hans Eergman were the players. These delightful players 
are well known to the public, and they fully sustained thei 
reputation on these occasions 


Miss Traub gave: 


Death Nothing Is but Cooling Night MacDowell 
Ihe Erl-King ; Schubert-Liszt 
rhe Revolutionary Etude ° Chop.n 
Tenth Rhapsodie ee Lisz 
Barcarolle . . -_ .- Grodsky 


Miss Benson gave 
The Melody in F 
Witches’ Dance 


Minuet . : ; Bizet 


Rubinstein 


MacDowe 


Gems of Scotland Rive- King 
G Minor Concerto Saint-Saen 

i * irgul Gordon piayed iour ol the “Sea Pieces,” Mac 
Dowell, and a Mazurka and the Rigoletto Fantaisie,’ by 
Liszt 

No less artistic programs were played by the children 
though they were less intricate as a matter of cours« 
Laura Race (a pupil of Mr. Gordon's) gave a Bach Fugue, 
a beautiful Heller Etude and the Second Mazurka, by 
Godard. Master Miner Gallup played a Chopin Prelude, 
’ by Mendeis 


sohn; while little Hans Bergman played a Bach Invention 


a Bach Fugue and a “Song Without Words 


part of a Beethoven Sonata, a Chopin Waltz, “To a Wild 
Rose,” by MacDowell, and the Tarantelle in A fiat, by 
Heller 


The remarkable thing about these players is their splen 


did tone, clearness, easy and accurate execution, and 
above all, their intelligent phrasing and musical concep 
tion ll have gained greatly during the last year in dra 


matic effects and in the emotional qualities necessary to 
hold and thrill an audience with pleasurable excitement 
Under favoring conditions a great future in piano playing 
lies before every one of these young people, who are justly 


entitled to the name of young artists even now 


CARNEGIE HALL, 
NEW YORK, 
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SOCIETY reporter, in his letter from Newport 

to one of the New York dailies, waxes enthu- 

Siastic over the appearance of a prominent young 

man in society in the role of musical conductor. 
Here is the reporter’s criticism: 

At a classical concert given the other evening at one of 
the cottages he assumed the direction of the orchestra and 
wielded the baton throughout the evening with the maes- 
tria and brio of a Thomas, to the amazement and admira- 
tion of his numerous acquaintances and friends, who had 
been altogether ignorant of his talents in that direction. 

The young man referred to was Henry Clews, 
Jr., son of the financier and well-known Wall Street 


man, 


~ 

Musical devotion could hardly go further than in the 
case of H. J. Sayler, the Philadelphia violinist, who had 
the tips of the fingers of his left hand cut down by a 
surgeon because they were too spatulate to admit of cor- 
rect stopping. When his wounds are healed he is going to 
Germany to study for three years, and if he does not suc- 
ceed after that, it will be a pity.—Springfeld Republican, 
August 18, Igor. 

It is pitiful to read of such cases as referred to in 
the above paragraph. The fingers of the great vio- 
linists of the day vary, as do the fingers of the great 
pianists, and the fact that the fingers are long, 
short, thick, thin, hard, soft, tapering and square 
seems not to have interfered with individual suc- 
cess. 

A decade ago there was a fad among certain 
would-be pianists which led to operations on fingers 
in order to achieve better results as performers; 
but so far as we know none of those who submitted 
to a surgical operation ever emerged from their ob- 
scurity. Some of us recall what happened to Rob- 
ert Schumann when he attempted to bind the 
fourth finger of his right hand while practicing 
with the others. However, Schumann’s experi- 
ment proved providential, for when the injury pre- 
vented him from becoming a pianist he turned 
composer, and to-day his name illumines the hall 


of the immortals. 





CLEVER man asks us to explain why or- 
chestral conductors neglect Schubert’s sym- 
phonies. Of course we do hear once in a while the 
“Unfinished Symphony,” in B minor, and the joy- 
ous Symphony in C major; but the other seven by 
the great Schubert are a sealed 


SOME book to our concert audiences. 
NEGLECTED The man who has appealed to 
SYMPHONIES. US declares that he has attended 


orchestral concerts in New 
York and vicinity for thirty years, and yet he does 
not remember ever to have heard one of the 
unfamiliar Schubert symphonies. Consistently 
enough, our friend adds that “the man who wrote 
the beautiful ‘Unfinished Symphony’ and the ro- 
mantic and charming Symphony in C majo: would 
hardly be hopelessly dull and uninteresting in his 
seven other symphonies.” ‘This is a matter we 
commend to conductors in and around New York. 
As we look at the case, it would seem that we can- 
not hear all the orchestral music worth playing 
until we have a permanent orchestra. Even in the 
regular musical season we do not have orchestral 
concerts to satisfy the demand of the public, a lim- 
ited public to be sure, that prefers the orchestra to 
any other form of musical interpretation. The 
Philharmonic, with its eight concerts and eight 
public rehearsals, and the Boston Symphony, with 
its five concerts and five matinees, is all we New 
Yorkers have to look forward to. With only 
twenty-six concerts that we can accept as first class 
it is hardly reasonable to expect conductors to at- 
tempt works that for some cause have been laid 
upon the shelf. 

Raff’s symphony “Lenore’ 
ing composition which our conductors have neg- 
lected in recent years. The late Anton Seidl liked 
this symphony, and it frequently was played, either 
in part or the whole, at the concerts at Brighton 


is another interest- 


Beach. The march from the symphony “Lenore” 
used to be a favorite with conductors of summer 
orchestras, and invariably audiences demanded it. 
If we ever get a permanent orchestra and a cul- 
tivated public to support nightly concerts then will 
come the musical millennium of the idealists, who 
must now content themselves with what can be 
presented under conditions somewhat unsettled and 
chaotic. 

A retrospective view of the symphonies played 
in New York last season by the Philharmonic and 
Boston Symphony orchestras includes a list worthy 
of serious consideration. Here it is: Boston Sym 
phony—*New World Symphony” (Dvorak), the 
Fifth in C minor (Beethoven), the C minor by 
Brahms, Goldmark’s Symphony No. 2, in & flat; 
Richard Strauss’ symphonic fantaisie “In Italy,” 
Symphony No. 5, in E minor, Tschaikowsky; 
Fantastic Symphony No. 1, in E major, Berlioz; 
Symphony No. 3, in C minor, Saint-Saéns; Sym- 
phony No. 9, in C major, Schubert; Symphony 
No. 3, in A major (“Rhenish”), Schumann 

Philharmonic—Symphony No. 1, in E major, 
Joseph Suk (first performance); Symphony in E 
flat (“Ein Heldenleben”), Richard Strauss (first 
performance); Pastoral Symphony, Beethoven; 
Symphony No. 3, in F minor, Brahms; Symphony 
in B minor (“Manfred”), Tschaikowsky; “New 
World Symphony,” Dvorak; “Ein Heldenleben,” 
repeated by request at the last concert. 


HE American composer is an unhappy bird. 
We have segregated him from his kind, we 

have penned him behind a national wire netting, 
we have labeled, placarded, classified and exhibited 
him, and he now reminds one of those curious, 
large, awkward, strange 

birds, all heads, all bills, 

OUR BROTHER, wanaie 


THE COMPOSER. 


no legs, with 
mien, that mope in menag- 
eries and utter raucous 
cries when poked at by small boys. The American 
composer, after being almost coddled to death, is 
now in danger of being frozen by contempt.aous 
neglect. It is his own fault, and it is also the fault 
of his admirers. 

Half a century ago it was an almost unprece- 
dented thing to see on a program the name of a 
native. Gottschalk played his own piano pieces, 
and local organists played their own postludes and 
preludes, and occasionally a cantata was sung, and 
William Henry Fry wrote an opera or two, but the 
American composer was non-existent as far as the 
public was concerned. 

Then came the hegira to the musical Mecca of 
those days, Leipsic, and happy, hopeful home com- 
ings. There was a group of ambitious young fel- 
lows, now for the most part graybeards, and they 
believed in Dwight’s Journal of Music and won- 
dered at Wagner. They fiddled and played the 
piano and organ and patterned after Schumann and 
felt modern, but no one took them seriously. The 
M. T. N. A. was the first incubator that exposed 
the American composer to the public gaze, al- 
though Frank Van der Stucken was a pioneer with 
his American concerts in Chickering Hall over a 
decade ago; but the M. T. N. A. fostered the timid 
bird after it broke the shell and gave its little peep- 
peep a chance to be heard. Programs devoted 
exclusively to American music (composed in 
Europe) figured throughout the land, and in 
Indianapolis and Delaware and Ohio and Detroit 
and Philadelphia was played and sung the music 
by Smith, Jones, Brown and Robinson. Some of 
it was good, much was mediocre, and a moiety 
damnably bad; but no matter, the good work went 
on until the public fled affrighted from all concerts 
devoted exclusively to native music makers. It was 
E. A. MacDowell, and afterward George W. Chad- 
wick, who had common sense enough to see that 
all this was doing incalculable injury to the cause, 
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and that if the American composer expected to rear 
his head among the other birds of the great inter 
national aviary he (she or it) must stand on his 
(her or its) hind legs, and not flock into parochial 
corners, there to sulk disdainfully. 

The M. T. N. A 


\merican composer by 


in a word, has done damage 


to the making him 
conscious. While we have ever fought for 
America and the Americans, we have always in- 
sisted that to develop native talent comparisons 
with the world’s music are imperative. Put your 
\merican composer on a program with the famous 
and familiar names of music, and if this treatment 
is analogous to throwing a lad overboard to swim, 
the test will either kill or cure. If your American 
composer has stuff in him he will bear with hardy 
usage and comparisons will spur him on. If he 
cannot endure this method, why, then let him rust 
in Hogwash, Mo., or in Indian Territory, but he 
must not claim that he is an American musical 
composer. 

Better still, let him study the technics of his art 
here, and then with his portfolio full let him go 
abroad and make all the delicate analytical com- 
parative tests needful; but never should he seek to 
bolster up a weak case by flocking together. Two 
or three indifferent compositions cannot be made 
to equal a good one; besides, one nationality in a 
program is usually a bore. ‘That is the reason 
Grieg, Chopin, Brahms and Beethoven recitals 
weary. 

[he American composer is at present a rather 
unhappy bird. 

A FTER all, is there such a thing as a Swedish 

touch on the keyboard of a piano, and can a 
critic recognize an Italian, a French or a German 
These 


questions may be answered in the positive and 


school in handling of the instrument? 


negative. A man’s nation- 

ality cannot, of course, be 
MAIN CURRENTS. ; 1 
accurately revealed merely 
by his touch; but his 
school is at once traceable, and so we reach from 
schools to race, and are seldom mistaken. The 
two main currents of piano playing, both Italian 
in their origin, which diverged at the time of 
Mozart and Beethoven, were derived from Scarlatti 
and Clementi, and the divergence has lasted to this 
very day Krom the Italians, Scarlatti and his 
school, to Mozart was but a step. Hummel studied 
with Mozart and Thalberg with Hummel. Thal- 
berg bred the modern French school, with its 
aristocratic ideals of elegance, repose, finesse and 
impeccability of execution, while we find in Hen- 
selt another Hummel pupil, carrying these qualities 
into the rugged and gnarled Teutonic school, and 
also infusing in it his passionate, poetic lyricism. 

The German school at its highest development 
came from Beethoven, who built his technics on 
Clementi’s. Its topmost achievement was en- 
countered in the playing of Rubinstein, and not 
Von Bulow, who always had something of the 
pedagogue, something of the petit-maitre in him. 
Yet before Von Bulow Germany had such strong 
men as Moscheles and Cramer, both in their vari- 
ous fashions masters, and severely influenced by the 
Clementi-Beethoven and the Mozart-Hummel 
ideals. On his Teutonic side Rubinstein was a 
giant interpreter of the classics, but a Slavic strain 
influenced his style, and gave it sweetness, light, 
power and color. 

This leads to the third great group, and in it 
Tausig, 
artist ; Hercules; 
Chopin, the tenderest, most subtile, spiritual and 


piano playing reached its noblest stage. 


incomparable Rubinstein, a 


povtic pianist who ever lived, and Liszt, the unique, 
Liszt, the divine, the master of all styles—the 
master of masters. These men revolutionized the 
keyboard, silenced the pale, elegiac and neat pian- 
ists of the salon type and made the instrument an 
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orchestra. Color, an almost unknown quantity, 
was discovered, and the piano at last took a digni 
fied position among other musical instruments. It 
was no longer the vantage ground for lofty tum- 
bling and acrobatic feats, but became a voice—a 
voice which in many accents sang the noble 
melodies of Bach, Mozart, Beethoven, Schumann, 
Chopin and Brahms. The purely decorative ele- 
ment, both in performance and in composition, 
began to vanish, and in another generation will be 
viewed with the same genteel contempt we now 
manifest for purely rhetorical or digital exhibitions. 
The Slav is the greatest interpreter of piano music, 
and while the Gallic school still adheres to its old- 
fashioned methods, while the Italian has not made 
any advance in technics since Golinelli, while the 
German is as hard and as hide bound as ever, the 
Slav, the Magyar, are real vivifying and progressive 
factors. 

Yes, race manifests itself at the keyboard, for 
race usually expresses itself in the modes of the 
schools, and adherence to any one school means 
petrifaction—artistic death. Liszt overturned all 
traditions—after he had mastered them—and all 
modern pianism comes from Liszt 


HE ethical as well as musical value of our fes- 
tivals would be increased by a greater va 

riety in the programs. There is a magnificent array 
of choral music to select from. Everyone knows 
this who knows anything of musical history. Yet, 
rather than take the trouble 


~t 


to examine and select from 


NOVEL CHORAL 
WORKS. the mass of compositions 

available, most of our chorus 
leaders and festival directors and solo singers 
always except the best among them—continue to 
copy the same old programs and continue to pre 
sent examples of the same style and the same 
periods, regardless of the educational opportunities 
they are thus throwing away. 

The difficulty of choral works by modern com- 
posers need not be argued as an objection to at- 
tempting them, for if the greater compositions by 
Bruch, Berlioz, Schumann, Rubinstein or Brahms 
are too difficult in their entirety, selections from 
them may be made, and beautiful selections, too, 
which are quite within the compass of ordinary 
festival voices; and minor singable works by these 
composers, excepting Brahms, are many and va 
ried, It seems necessary to assert this positively. 

As to the older composers, Bach, Handel and 
Mendelssohn, one would imagine they had written 
little else besides, respectively, “The Christmas 
Oratorio,” “The Messiah” and “Elijah,” and that 
Bach particularly—the unsurpassable Bach, mag- 
nificent in invention and intense in feeling—was a 
Handel and Mendels- 
sohn are of course more fairly represented by minor 


composer of but one idea. 


examples of choral music; but even they must 
suffer, if capable of suffering in Elysium, at hear 
ing the perpetual strains of “Comfort ye my peo- 
ple” and “Thanks be to God” wafted across the 
waters of the Styx. 

The main line of development in choral music 
should be attentively considered by those who aim 
to keep in touch with general musical progress. 
A most profitable undertaking it would be for 
every choral society of any standing to study in 
chronological order selections from oratorios and 
secular choral works with the view to gaining 
some adequate ideas of the wonderful and firm 
contrapuntal foundation laid by Palestrina and Bach 
for all subsequent composers to build upon, and 
with the view, too, of gaining some knowledge of 
other underlying musical forces which have shaped 
the more difficult of modern choral compositions. 
It would be of incalculable benefit to do this, for 
so could be gradually created the necessary at- 
mosphere of enthusiasm which arouses in the aver- 
age singer a desire to understand the great mod- 
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ern works, and ultimately to mterpret them, The 
opportunity to thus learn limitations also should 
not be underrated lhe best choral works of to 
day, it must be remembered, are all preludes to th 
magnificence of Brahms; they mark together a 
period of high development; but brahms himself, 


as we all know, represents the stupendous climax 


of a series of important climaxes in musical his- 
tory 

But in order to understand modern choral music 
it is advisable to glance for a moment at the early 
chorales. They were called into existence through 
religious feeling There were choral symphonies 


in ancient Jewish temples, and choral hymns wer 


sung to Apollo and Dionysius in the temples ol 
Ancient Greece The early hymns of the Chris 


tians were based on this traditional music, but they 
had the important element of quietude The musi 
of the early Christian Church, necessarily in hat 


mony with all teachings of the Church, aimed to 


repress all outward signs of emotion [hese strains 
were yet timeless They were the expression ol 
deep and solemn feeling. No gesticulation was 


allowed in singing them \ntiphonal singing was 


taken up by the early Christian Church and prac- 


; 


ticed in the first century, according to Pliny thx 


younger, who, in a report to the Emperor Trajan, 
spoke of it as a fault among Christians that they 
were wont to assemble before daylight and sing 
alternately among themselves a hymn to Christ as 
God. Not until the twelfth century did ecclesias 
tical music become rhythmic or measured Time 
in our sense of the word was employed only in 


dance and folksongs 


Of the secular music of this early period. much 
] ] : sari ] +1 } ¢ ] 
less denhnite knowledge exists than oO! the e@arly 
Church musi The Church took no cognizance 
of secular music, caring to preserve only what 
added to its own glory \s the learning of the 


darker periods of history has been mainly trans 
mitted through the hands of the Church, through 


monks and monastic libraries, the reason for our 


lack of knowledge both of secular music and secu 
lar literature of these early periods is very apparent 
It is known, however, that folksongs and dances 


existed, and that the separation was marked be 
tween them and religious musi Not only was 
the difference marked in structure, a difference that 


} 


has always seemed necessary, but the ornaments 


and graces in the coloratura sense were nost 
strictly eschewed But while the separation in 


structure remained marked, a peculiar union took 
place of secular words with plain song Che as 
sociation came about most naturally, by the em 
ployment of popular tunes as bases upon which 
to erect counterpoint, sometimes of a most florid 
nature lhus arose the scandalous combination of 
the “Gloria” and the “Credo” sung by one part of 
the congregation, while the other half sang “lewd 


he same tune 


chansons of Flanders,” both to t 
Therefore Palestrina was commissioned to purify 
ecclesiastical music of florid devices and sacri 
legious words, and therefore music is enriched by 
that wonderful “Missa Papz Macelli,”’ which 1 

mains for all time a musical landmark, unimpeach 
able in the accuracy of proportion and thoroughly 


informed with the spirit of beauty; its contrapuntal 


j 


interweavings, so free, yet so perfectly subordinated 
to the higher purposes of art. Paradoxical as it 
may sound, it was in reality to Palestrina that the 
beginning of the whole romantic school in music 
may be traced. He was the sculptor who first 
awakened in the marble Galatea an animating soul 

Choral music now began to make rapid strides 
in England, the English school of anthem service 


] 


arose, the same composers devoting themselves 


equally to sacred and secular music; didactic ora 
torio was originated in Rome; cantatas preliminary 
to the modern form were written, and in Germany 
Luther adapted his inspiring hymns to popular 


tunes or to ancient Church melodies. Again it was 
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through the Church that music received a power- 
ful impetus. for these inspiring and vigorous 
chorals or hymns, which voiced the feelings of the 
people in rhythmic measure, had a most stimulat- 
ing effect upon art, as is readily attested by the 
works of North German composers from that time 
onward. How these chorals—aittering from Eng- 
lish hymns in that they are not usually separabie 
from certain words—have appeared and _ reap- 
peared in modern compositions; how, for exampie 

kin feste Burg,’ Luther’s hymn, has been used 
by Bach and Mendelssohn, and by Meyerbeer in 
“the Huguenots,” and by Wagner in his “Waiser 
March,” and how, for another example, “Allei Gott 
in der Hoh,” based upon a hymn of the Roman 
Church, appears with fine effect in Mendelssohn's 
“St. Paul’—are incidental matters of choral his- 
tory which indicate an interesting field of research. 

[he text now received more serious consideration 
than formerly. Errors like those in Palestrina’s 
time no longer occurred. ‘the text then was 
treated with such amusing inditference that even 
the great composer himself, in his “Lamentations,” 
carefully set to music the introductory phrases “De 
incipit Lamentatione,” and even the Hebrew initial 
letters. 

lhe seed planted by Luther soon grew to a 
goodly plant, in the shape of the recitation of the 
*Divine Passion”—an early form of oraturio—and 
blossomed finally into the tlower of Bach's most 
important work, the “St. Matthew Passion.” 

Bach's contrapuntal skill was the resuit mainly 
of his own searching study of the earlier music. 
tle was, as all great composers must be, almost 
entirely self-taught. Lut he used the past to illu- 
minate and extend the vista of the present. On the 
simplest old chorals he imposed the grandest con- 
ceptions, raising the people’s thoughts to the high- 
est pomt attainable at that period, and to a height 
which can compel us to lift our eyes in admiration, 
His great fertility is known theoretically, but prac- 
tically unrecognized in America. Putting aside the 
“Christmas Oratorio” and the “St. Matthew Pas- 
sion Music,’’ how little realizing sense we seem to 
have of all that mass of choral music, of the can- 
tatas written for each Sunday’s service of the 
Lutheran Church—tive series, each series including 
the entire year; of the numerous secular cantatas, 
the great Mass in D minor, so sublime in its pas- 
sionate yet controlled fervor. Always throughout 
Bach’s music runs the spirit of freedom. His mas- 
tery of form, of all complexities of counterpoint, 
conveys to the listener or the student the impres- 
sion of wandering in a leafy forest where the in 
tricacies of the underbrush but intensify the lofts 
outlines of the stately trees through which blow 
eternal breezes of the morning. 

What infinite gain in knowledge that may help 
toward comprehension of modern work, what a 
clearing up of cobwebs that bedim the sense ol 
beauty, result from the study of Bach! He is the 
great epoch maker in choral music. He marks 
the third climax in its development, the first being 
the development of choral hymns, according to the 
(sreek scales; the second the elaboration and peau- 
tifving of counterpoint by Palestrina. Bach stand 


ing midway between the past and present reveals 
the value of the one and forecasts the glory of the 


other. 


FANNIE Hirscu.—Miss Fannie Hirsch, the dramatic so 
prano, will reopen her studio in “The Niagara,” 71 East 
Kighty-seventh street, during the first week in September 
Since she returned from her tour abroad Miss Hirsch has 
passed a delightful vacation at Lake Huntington, N. Y., 


and while there charmed many with her singing 


J = 
SCHERHEY AT LAKE GEORG! M. I. Scherhey, the vocal 
teacher, is spending his vacation very pleasantly at Lake 


George. He and Mrs. Scherhey are guests at Pearl Point, 
where they expect to remain until September 15. Mr 
Scherhey resumes his teaching at his Park avenue studio 


on September 10, 
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SINFONIA ERoica, 


My Love, my Love, it was a day in June, 
A mellow, drowsy, golden afternoon ; 
And all the eager people thronging came 
To that great hall, drawn by the magic name 
Of one, a high magician, who can raise 
The spirits of the past and future days, 
And draw the dreams from out the secret breast, 
Giving them life and shape 
I, with the rest, 
Sat there athirst, atremble for the sound; 
And as my aimless glances wandered round, 
Far off, across the hush’d, expectant throng, 
I saw your face that fac’d miné 
; Clear and strong 
Rush’d forth the sound, a mighty mountain stream; 
\cross the clust’ring heads mine eyes did seem 
By subtle forces drawn, your eyes to meet 
Then you, the melody, the summer heat, 
Mingled in all my blood and made it wine. 
Straight I forgot the world’s great woe and mine; 
My spirit’s murky lead grew molten fire; 
Despair itself was rapture 
Ever higher, 
Stronger and clearer rose the mighty strain; 
Then sudden fell; then all was still again, 
And I sank back, quivering as one in pain 
Brief was the pause; then, ’mid a hush profound, 
Slow on the waiting air swell’d forth a sound 
So wondrous sweet that each man held his breath; 
\ measur’d mystic melody of death 
Then back you lean’d your head, and I could note 
The upward outline of your perfect throat, 
And ever, as the music smote the air, 
Mine eyes from far held fast your body fair, 
And in that wondrous moment seem’d to fade 
My life’s great woe, and grow an empty shade 
Which had not been, nor was not 
And I knew 
Not which was sound, and which, O Love, was you 
Amy Levy 


HERE is this to be said about technique—in- 
tense absorption in its pursuit is apt to be- 
come nerve deranging. One falls to viewing the 
world through the medium of muscular move- 
ments. A stroke of the forearm, the staccato wrist, 
the fingering of double notes, resilient bowing and 
the use of the pedals fill one’s foreground so com- 
pletely that from over there, in the world the 
sounds of life reach you faintly, are muffled in- 
consequentialities. After a six hours’ wrestling 
with the technical demon, after he has thrown you 
many times and is vanquished finally, you hang 
up your fiddle or drop the fallboard, according to 
the nature of your pet musical poison; you sally 
abroad and with nerves all tense, heart beating and 
brain in continuous conflagration you walk the 
earth lightly, proudly. 

Behold, one approaches! He may be a tailor’s 
bill disguised as a man, he may be the husband of 
your sweetheart, he may be your father-in-law, he 
may be a policeman, priest or politician; but you 
know him. He stops and together you chat, and 
there follows the perception of an enormous dis- 
sonance. You are back on earth, you are talking 
to rational human beings and you grow irritable. 
The news that you have studied a Chopin or Paga- 
nini etude is received by your man with equanim- 
ity, while the new tunnel or the health of Mr. 
Croker is alluded to with genuine zest. There is 
no use escaping the fact—music plays an inferior 
role in daily life, and so you go away disgusted, 
misunderstood. ; 

Ah! that is the word which has proved a verit- 


lL. COURIER. 


able rock of disaster to weak minded artists. Mis- 
understood! What a luscious word it is to roll 
under the tongue; how its mouth filling length 
coddles one’s conceit. If you were not misunder- 
stood you would be unhappier still. The moment 
that we are understood, two legged phantoms 
that we are, we feel affronted. Your pseudo-genius 
loves to pose as the great enigma—his very walk 
contains darkling hints of his profundity. As a 
matter of cold, hard fact, genius, like murder, will 
out; so if you have any stuff in you never fear that 
it will not be discovered. You may succeed in 
hiding your light under a bushel for a little while, 
but the world is full of syndicates that search for 
talent like the early street sweeper the cigar stump 
of midnight. 

In heaven’s name, then, why all this pother sim 
ply because you finger a keyboard or the neck of 
a fiddle, blow in wood or brass, wave a wand or 
force rhythmic air through your lips? The world 
existed before Beethoven and will outlive Wagner 
There are, besides, other arts. In that adorable 
art of Henry Fuller’s, ““The Chevalier of Pensieri- 
Vani,” you will find this striking thought: 

“His leaning toward music was ' suffi 
ciently pronounced; but he never regarded that 
art virile enough to fill the major portion of his 
mind. Architecture, on the other hand, he con 
sidered the most masculine, vigorous and digni 
fied of all the arts, and the architect he esteemed 
as the most manly and honorable and many sided 
of all art workers; one who presented the highest 
union of the practical and esthetic, who walked 
with his feet upon the earth and his head among 
the clouds, and wielded all the forces that art 
might offer—the rhythm of music, the glow of 
painting, the rotund pomp of sculpture, the grace- 
ful certitude of geometry, the clearness and direct 
ness and force of logic.” 

We may be masters ofa very noble art, a luxu 
rious art, but we should remember that no matter 
how finely attuned are our sensibilities there are 
other persons fe voting the globe, persons who love, 
hate, work, struggle, battle and weep, while we but 
give a feeble representation of a dream picture, a 
sound pantomime of their motives and motions. 
In a word, O musician, get not the swelled head! 
Remember that thy wife, thy children, inferior 
ants crawling between moon and mound, are hu 
man like yourself, have rights; so don’t sneer or 
tease them out of existence. My heart goes out to 
you, you wives of artists, musicians, vain, irritable, 
self-centred musicians. Your Golgotha is at home 
and you daily mount to Calvary carrying the heavy 
cross of your husbands’ disappointments and at 


tistic shortcomings. Better, far better, to be the 
dusky Senegambian belle in the clearing; to hear 
the hurtling yells of your husbands as they come 
home to lay at the ebon toes of their polyandrous 


spouse the newly hatcheted skull of the stranger! 


J & 

When I watch one of Walter Pater’s long prose 
lines go curving and careering past me like some 
great golden chariot | recall with a shudder this 
master’s green and sympathetic eyes, his prog 


iathic jaw, his curiously shaped forehead and his 


large musical ears. Pater was an ugly man, judged 
by conventional standards. He was as un-Greek 
as Socrates, but he had a subtle Greek brain. Lee- 
thoven, the Fleming who happened to be born in 
Bonn, was an ugly litthke Dutchman with a frontal 
bone of extraordinary thickness. Schopenhauer 
looked literally like a devil with his two angry 
spurs of white hair on either side of a threatening 
skull. Chopin was not as sweet as his music, his 
nose being too prominent—hence his insane hatred 
of the Jews—while Richard Wagner was as ugly a 
man as one could meet in a day’s walk around and 
about the ghetto. Other shining examples of 
homeliness and brains are Michael Angelo, Franz 
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Schubert, Liszt, Berlioz, Schumann, Tolstoy, Dr. 
Johnson, Rubinstein, George Eliot, Pope, Ibsen, 
Kipling and Zangwill. 

Here, then, is my plea: Are there no arts but 
the literary and musical? Must the plastic arts be 
forever forced to reproduce the forms and faces of 
ugly men and women simply because ideals of 
beauty have vanished? 

Oh, for those dead Greek days when shapely 
men and comely women trod the rind of the glob« 
unhampered by coat or stays! The tailor and 
dressmaker are to blame for much of the formal 
ugliness of this age; but shall I whisper the real, 
the most disturbing cause? The white and yellow 
races are developing their cerebral areas and the 
When a 


man or woman has brains farewell to unfurrowed 


head and face suffer in consequence 


symmetry, to the eloquent oval, to the lofty 
bridged nose, the mouth bowed like Cupid’s, ears 
Thought kills, eats, 


thought feeds upon 


tiny and forehead unwrinkled 
destroys and effaces beauty; 
itself, and, like a worm, burrows from involute and 
secret places to the mask of humanity and disfig 
ures it with sharp lines, great splotches of tense 
nerve and muscle, folds under the eyes, millions of 
criss-crossings about brow and mouth, while over 
the map of the features hover shadows, mezzo 
tintings of envy and jealousy, and dull etchings of 
pain and care. Thought and his foster-sister Feel- 
ing do all this. 

lo be beautiful is to be brainless, and consider 
the charm of stupidity Not to think is to econo 
mize enormously the friction of the human ma 
chine. Sixty-nine out of the seventy millions of 
this iand do their own thinking; hence the almost 
universal ugliness \nd this, too, despite such 
thought saving devices as books, newspapers, 
women and churches. By resolutely putting aside 
the tempter Thought, by firmly crying aloud Retro 
Ve to all forms of emotion, beauty may be con- 
served. For centuries women have been the guar- 
dians of plastic beauty. They refused to develop 
the irritating stuff in their cerebrum, and therefore 
to them were given grace, sweetness and beauty 
But the Devil of Equality got their ear and whis- 
pered in it all sorts of fine things about “character- 
istic expression,” “interesting profile,” “the future 
of the sex’’—and they succumbed to the tempta- 
tion. 

How this tempts us to foreswear the pleasures of 
the soul and become frankly pagan, adoring cut 
material vestment lest ugliness, cosmical ugliness, 
descend upon the tribe human like a plague of 


Looks, 


nerve shattering, tearful art! 


darkness music—ah, worst of all this 
pictures are the in 
struments chosen by the gods first to madden us 
with pride and then destroy. Ignorance, profound, 
sublime and naive as one of Tolstoy’s peasants, is 
our sole salvation. Let the art of reading be sup 
pressed, higher education be accurst and upon all 
illicit aural pleasure a ban proclaimed. ‘Tall, brain- 
less young men with broad low foreheads and sup- 
ple frames, maidens with lovely vacuous eyes, 
fawn-like movements, and laughter silly and divine, 
will supplant the nervous, ugly, intellectual, striv 
ing and unhappy races of our times. Beauty and 
brains do not consort. To be stupid Is not only 
to be beautiful, it is to be happy. The hideous 
competition—social, commercial, artistic and scien- 
tific—would cease, the golden age of agriculture 
return; and with the lowing of the herds on the 
lea, man and woman would roam and love, facing 
no problems but the easy getting of food, drink and 
shelter. Squalor, intemperance, millionaires, svm- 
1 
i 


its 


phony concerts, Wagnerism and Women's Rig 
would be no more. Let us all be stupid, let us all 


be beautiful! 


Stephané Mallarmé felt all this when he wrote 


that exquisitely sad prose poem called “The Future 


t is Englished by George 


Phenomenon.” Here 
Moore: 

“The pale sky that lies above a world ending in 
decrepitude will perhaps pass away with the clouds; 
the tattered purple of the sunset is fading in a river 
sleeping on the horizon submerged in sunlight and 
in water. The trees are tired; and, beneath thei 
whitened leaves—whitened by the dust of time 
rather than by that of the roads—rises the canvas 
house of the Interpreter of Past Things; many a 
lamp awaits the twilight and lightens the faces of an 
] 


unhappy crowd, conquered by the immortal malady 


and the sin of the centuries, of men standing by 
their wretched accompliccs quick with the misera 
ble fruit with which the world shall perish. In the 
unquiet silence of every eye supplicating yonder 
sun, which, beneath the water, sinks with the de- 
spair of a cry, listen to the simple patter of the show- 
man: ‘No sign regales you of the spectacle within, 
for there is not a painter capable of presenting any 
sad shadow of it. I bring alive—and preserved 
through the years by sovereign science—a woman 
of old time. Some folly, original and simple, an 


gold, | know not what! which she names 


ecstasy of g 


her hair, falls with the grace of rich stuffs about her 
face, which contrasts with the bloodlike nudity of 
her lips In place of the vain gown she has a 
body; and the eyes, though like rare stones, are not 
worth the look that leaps from the happy flesh; the 
breasts, raised as if filled with an eternal milk, are 


limbs still keep 


pointed to the sky, and the smooth 


the salt of the primal sea... Remembering their poor 
wives, bald, morbid and full of horror, the husbands 
press forward; and the wives, too, impelled by mel 
a , 
ancholy curiosity, wish to see. 
When all have looked upon the noble creature 
vestige of an epoch already accursed, some, indi 


ferent, not having the power to comprehend, but 


others, whelmed in grief and their eyelids wet with 
tears of resignation, gaze at each other; while the 
poets of these times, feeling their dead eyes bright 
en, drag themselves to their lamps, their brains 
drunk for a moment with a vague glory, haunted 
with Rhythm, and forgetful that they live in an age 
that has outlived beauty 


a 


h 


Pt 
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We are no sooner informed by the Pall Mall 
Vagazine of Stevenson's pathetic struggles in San 
Francisco journalism, where, so Howard Wilford 
Bell will have it, he was cruelly entreated by the desk 
men of the Chronicle, than the myth is exploded in 
the London Jimes, and a laudable attempt to em 
legend of the Amateur Immigrant’s 


broider on the Ie 


early struggles is defeated. John P. Young, the 
managing editor of the San Francisco Chronicle, 
writes 

lhe part of Mr. Bell's article regarding which | 
am able to speak with positiveness is that in which 
he states with some circumstantiality that Robert 
Louis Stevenson, late in December, 1879, arrived 
in San Francisco, and in the spring of the follow 
ing year was given a job in the city department of 
the San Irancisco Chronicle, which he performed 
in such an unsatisfactory manner that the item he 
was assigned to write had to be given to another 
reporter to put into english suitable to the readers 
of the paper and the latitude of California; and 
that later ‘he continued to write articles for the Sun 
day edition of the Chronicle, but there is no indi 
cation that he thought affectionately of them, for 
he never rescued them from the files.’ Both these« 
statements are absolutely false. 1 was managing 
editor of the Chronicle at the time, and personally 
knew every reporter, whether on the regular staff 
or doing merely detail work. I also read and ac 
cepted all the manuscripts published in the Chron 
icle during the period mentioned, and can assert 
with positiveness that the Chronicle was never hon 
ored by the offer of one from Mr. Stevenson. | 


do not trust to my memory solely on this point, 








81 
but have caused the account books of the Chronicle 
to be carefully examined, and no trace of Mr 
Stevenson's name can be found in them 
I wish to add something that should be conclusive 
on this point The Chronicle, like most journals, 
tries to make the most of such facts as the con 
nection of distinguished writers Does anyone 
suppose for a moment that if Robert Louis Steven 
son had been a contributor to the paper we should 


not have been proud to dwell on the factr”’ 


a sd 
‘= —— 


lhe day of the literary “boom” is passing, if we 


may trust H. G. Wells’ 


rent Fortnightly Review 


\nticipations” in the cur 


Che literary “boom” affected the entire reading 


public of the early nineteenth century. It was no 
figure of speech that “everyone” was reading By 
ron or puzzling about the Waverley mystery, that 
first and most successful use of the unknown au 
thor dodge Che booming of Dickens, too, forced 
him even into the reluctant hands of Omar’s Fitz 


Gerald. But the factory siren voice of the modern 


boomster” touches whole sections of the reading 
public no more than fog horns going down channel 
One would as soon think of Skinner’s soap for 
me’s library as So-and-so’s Hundred Thousand 


Copy Success Instead of “everyone” talking of 


the Great New Book, quite considerable numbers 


are shamelessly admitting they don’t read that sort 
I lt 


or ul 


lng (ne rets usec 


- ~ 


o literary booms just as 


one gets used to motor cars, they are no longer 


marvelous universally significant things, but merely, 
something that goes by with much unnecessar\ 
noise and leaves a faint offense in the air. Distinct 
ly we segregate \nd while no one dominates, 


while for all this brawling there are really no great 


authors of imiperial dimensions, indeed no preat 


successes to compare with the Waverley boom, or 
the boom of Macaulay’s History, many men, too 


fine, too subtle, too aberrant, too unusually fresh for 
any but exceptional readers, men who would prob 


ably have failed to get a hearing at all in the past, 


can now subsist quite happily with the little sect 


they have found, or that has found them. They live 
safely in their islands, a little while ago they could 


not have lived at all, or could have lived only on 


he shameful | 


ti 


read of patronage, and yet it is most 
often these very men who are most covetously bit 


ter against the vulgar preferences of the present 


Gay 


lhe genius of Jesus Christ was the subject:of a 
r.cent international symposium Here are a few of 
the more sensible remarks on the absorbing them« 

Cesare Lombroso, the criminologist and profes 
sor in the University of Turin, says 

In my eyes Jesus is one of the greatest geniuses 
the world has produced; but he was, like all gen 
iuses, somewhat unbalanced, anticipating by ten 
centuries the emancipation of the slave, and by 
twenty centuries socialism and the emancipation of 


woman He did not proceed by a precise, sys 


tematic demonstration, but through short sentences 
and by leaps and bounds, so that without the down 
fall of the Temple, and without the persecutions of 
the Christians under Nero, his work would have 
been lost.” 

Max Nordau writes 

“Jesus is soul of our soul, as he is flesh of out 


him 


flesh. Who, then, could think of excluding 
from the people of Israel? St. Peter will remain the 
only Jew who said of the son of David ‘I know 
not the man.’ If the Jews up to the present tim 
have not publicly rendered homage to the sublime 
moral beauty of the figure of Jesus, it is becaus« 
their tormentors have always persecuted, tortured 
assassinated them in his name The fews have 
drawn their conclusions from the disciples as to the 
Master, which was a wrong, a wrong pardonable in 


the eternal victims of the implacable, cruel hatred 
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( 
time that a Jew mounted to the sources and con- 
templated Christ alone, without his pretended faith- 
ful, he cried with tenderness and admiration: *Put- 
ting aside the Messianic mission, this man is ours. 
He honors our race and we claim him as we claim 
the Gospels—tlowers of Jewish literature, and only 
Jewish.’ ” 

Dr. Emil G. Hirsch, of the Sinai Congregation 
and professor of rabbinical literature in the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, says: “Under close analysis his pre- 
cepts will be found to contain nothing that was new. 
There is scarce an expression credited to him but 
has its analogon in the well-known sayings of the 
rabbis. He did not pretend to found a new religion. 
The doctrines he developed were the familiar truths 
of Israel’s prophetic monotheism. Nor did his 
ethical proclamation sound a note before unknown 
in the household of the synagogue or in the 
He was in method a wonderfully gifted 

His originality lies in the striking form 


schools. 
Hagadist. 
which he undertook to give to the old vitalities of 
his ancestral religion. He moved the heart of the 
people. 

“The Jews of every shade of religious belief do 
not regard Jesus in the light of Paul’s theology. 
But the gospel Jesus, the Jesus who teaches so su- 
perbly the principles of Jewish ethics, is revered by 
all the liberal expounders of Judaism. His words 
are studied; the New Testament forms a part of 
Jewish literature. Among the great preceptors that 
have worded the truths of which Judaism is the his- 
torical guardian, none, in our estimation and esteem, 
takes precedence of the rabbi of Nazareth. To im- 
pute to us suspicious sentiments concerning him 
does great injustice. We know him to be among 
our greatest and purest.” 

ee 


It is the period of rehabilitation of forgotten 
genius. Hazlitt to-day is little more than a name, 
and more’s the pity. An English publisher with the 
courage to print his complete works has been 
found, and this tardy act of piety is to be directed 
by Arnold Glover and A. R. Waller, who will re- 
trieve from the magazines of the time many of 
Hazlitt’s essays which have so far escaped the col- 
lector and editor. For Hazlitt himself the London 
Daily News has this almost extravagant praise: 

“Though we can hardly rank Hazlitt with think- 
ers like Pascal and Leibnitz, who have influenced 
the whole trend of human thought since their time, 
we do place him on a platform which is not very 
thickly inhabited at present. It is, of course, as a 
literary critic that we value him, and in that useful 
department of authorship he holds a worthy place 
in the great succession of Dryden and Johnson. 
Coleridge, Lamb and Matthew Arnold—with the 
possible addition of that shrewd and pregnant 
thinker, Walter Bagehot—are the only names of the 
nineteenth century in our literature that we should 
be inclined to set beside that of Hazlitt; and when 
we take everything into account—the charm and 
individuality of his style, the originality and fre- 
quent profundity of his thought, the sanity of judg- 
ment which was mingled with a delightful talent 
for starting the quaintest of paradoxes—we are not 
at all sure that we ought not to give Hazlitt the 
saine pre-eminence among our literary citics which 
is unquestionably assigned to Sainte-Beuve in 
France, and—though perhaps with more hesitation 

to Lessing in Germany.” 

se & 

The main interest of the Deutsche Rundschau cen- 
tres in the correspondence between Heine and 
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f those who call themselves Christians. Every Christiani which is handled by Ernst Elster, says a 


reviewer in the London Saturday Review. The 
letter with which it opens from G6ttingen in May, 
1824, is especially interesting. The youthful poet 
had returned from a visit to Berlin, where he char- 
acteristically remarks “* * * there are 150,000 
inhabitants and twenty-five souls.” This is how 
he conveys the impression made on him by the 
death of Byron: “While I am writing I learn that 
my cousin, Lord Byron, is dead at Missolungi. 
This great heart, too, has ceased to beat. It was 
great, and a heart, too, no mere bundle of feelings. 
Yes, this man was great. He revealed new worlds 
in his agony. He defied miserable men and their 
more miserable gods like Prometheus; and the re- 
nown of his name penetrated to the icebergs of 
Thule and the burning sand wastes of the East. 
‘Take him al in al (sic) he was a man. We shall 
not easily look upon his like again.’” There is 
quite new matter in Heine’s early converse with 
Immermann; they reveal the younger poet’s most 
enthusiastic side. Excessively interesting, too, are 
the passages relating to Goethe’s personality. The 
commentator is of opinion that Heine ill appre- 
ciated the “great heathen’s” significance and for- 
got that the bard who wrote “Enjoyment Vul- 
garizes”’ can be no intellectual epicurean. There is 
also a striking early review of Heine’s first poems 
by Peters. The two aspects of Heine’s character, 
the ideal and self-oblivious and the shrewd and 
egoistic, are well delineated. Other and less known 
poetical characters take the stage, including Haxt- 
hausen, the founder of a poetical guild. We await 
the completion of these fascinating letters with 
eagerness. 
eS 

When next you hear from me I shall be in Bay- 
reuth, enjoying its magnificent cookery, its re- 
markable hotels, its sumptuous Turkish baths, its 
bad beer—and possibly its bad singing. 


HE announcement that the widow of Ole Bull 
lately gave to the Museum of Bergen a “Gas- 
pard da Salo” (1532) violin belonging to her late 
husband has elicited a letter from Signor Pio Bet- 
toni, professor at Gaspard’s own town, Brescia. 
If, he writes, the violin is dated 
1532 it cannot be by Gaspard 
da Salo, as he was not born till 


OLE BULL’S 
VIOLINS. 
1542. It need not be denied, 
however, that Ole Bull had a Gaspard violin, which 
to graceful form and sovereign sweetness of tone 
added the charm of ornaments carved by Benven- 
uto Cellini. But in 1876 this precious instrument 
was sent to a Brescian violin maker, Giuseppe 
Scarampella, director of the musical museum of 
Florence, to be restored. He restored it, however, 
by improving the Cellini ornaments out of exist- 
ence. The story ran that Cardinal Aldobrandini 
had employed Cellini to add the ornaments. 
There were four Aldobrandinis cardinals, but none 
of them were cardinals when Cellini was at work. 
Another story is that in 1809 Rhehazek, of 
Vienna, the great collector of that day, bought for 
a trifle from a French soldier a Gaspard violin that 
had been looted from the museum at Innsbruck. 
In 1841 the son of Rhehazek sold it to Ole Bull 
for £1,866 sterling ($9,330). Now, Ole Bull 
left one of his best violins to a friend and another 
to the Bergen Museum. This latter may be the 
instrument in question, provided that it has a date 
later than 1532. In fact, before that date there are 
no examples of the violin. 


AL COURIER. 


LATEST FROM EUROPE. 


[GATHERED BY OUR OWN CORRESPONDENTS 
Lonpon, August 13, 1901. 
RED. R. COMEE, ESQ., of the administrative corps 
of the Boston Symphony Orchestra, who has been in 


Europe for some weeks, takes the Thursday steamer home. 


Ss & 
Marc A. Blumenberg, of this paper, is at present in 


London 
=: 
— 


i! 


“La Statue,” by Reyer, is in rehearsal at the Grand 


Opéra, Paris. 


_s _s 
_ vv 


Arthur Friedheim is announced for a piano recital in 
Berlin on October 3 


2 -_* 
—— ve 


Nordica is at Feldberg, near Baden, in preparation for 
her work at Munich this month 

M. Paderewski is at his villa in Galician Poland, and 
has his agents on a visit for conference 


M. Gailhard, of the Paris Opéra, has purchased a resi 


dence at Biarritz, and is there at present 
oe 2: 
Ss & 


William Castleman, the American tenor, left London 
August 16 for Algiers, where he is engaged to sing in the 


ope Ta 


‘ 


s 


— 
J. F. Runciman, correspondent of THe Musicat Covu- 
RIER from London, is at Grez-sur-Long, Fontainebleau, 
with Fritz Delius, the composer. 
eS &S 
Florenz Ziegfeld is reported to have won 200,000 francs 
at Ostend on August 13. The amount was exactly 191,610 
francs—sure, but there is no truth to it 
~~ 


a4 7 
_ . 


he 


Emil Paur, the New York director, will be in Berlin 
September 10 to 12, and will leave Hamburg on the 15th of 
September, on the Phoenicia, for New York 


y = 
> - 


James G. Huneker, of THe Musicat Courter, is at Bay 
reuth, and will proceed thence to Munich to attend the 


opening of the new Prince Regent Opera Houses 


= = 

— cS 
Colonne, of Paris, conducted two orchestral concerts at 
St. Petersburg, Russia, August 12 and 13, and was en 


gaged for three regular orchestral concerts to take place 


during the month. 


Se << 
Kubelik will open his American season first week of De 
cember at Carnegie Hall, New York, with Emil Paur and 
orchestra, playing the Beethoven Concerto and the big 
Paganini Concerto. 
Ss <= 


Interesting news comes via Berlin about Leopold Go 


dowsky, who is re-engaged to play with the London Phil 
harmonic next spring. In January he plays twice at the 
Lamoureux concerts in Paris, and during the same month 


at Huddersfield, Glasgow and Edinburgh 


2 = 
ve _— 


Miss Mary Sherratt, a young lady of talent, who has 
been studying with Godowsky for five years, will make 
her début in Berlin on December 6 with the Berlin Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra at the Beethoven Saal, playing three 
concertos. On December 16 she will give a piano recital 
with an elaborate and unique program 

J & 

On the Continent Godowsky plays four recitals in Ber 
lin, once with the Berlin Philharmonic under Nikisch (but 
not the Brahms D minor); once each in Leipsic, Dresden, 
Frankfort, Mainz, Mannheim and twice in Vienna and 
once in KOnigsberg. A few select pupils have been ac- 
cepted by Mr. Godowsky, who has now become a perma- 


nent resident of Berlin. 


Mme. Anna Weiss, of Steinway Hall, Chicago, a well 
known concert pianist, was among the callers at THE 
Musica Courier office last week. 
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WAGNER-NIETZSCHE. 


[Continued.] 





:ssionate declaration that 


AGNER'S p 


the only man who_understood him was 
intended to soothe the morbidly suspicious mind 
friend. In October Nietzsche writes from Basel 


and that he hi 


to the Ge 


is going to Bayreuth, id been a 


App« al 
d that he 


rmans” in behalf of the 


had de vised 


prot 


up an 
a plan of 

After his 
euth he 


sche me, at 


to rank and 


cording ssion 


the meeting of the patrons at Bayt 


his “appeal” was politely but firmly declined, and 
protested against any change in it He speaks 
sneeringly of the meeting, but seems to have 


soled by being placed at the closing banquet 
Frau Wagner and Frau Von Meysenberg, the 
present [hen he returns to his “appeal,” and 


Wagner liked it and that it will be some day of 


the present optimistic one fails 





His health continues i July 4, 
writes that he considers a visit to Bayreuth at 
would not suit, especially as they are anxious 
health, and see everything in dark colors, and in reply 
Gersdorff’s urgent advice to go t he says: “We 
know that Wagner’s nature is very much ine 
picion, and | thought well 1 ‘ use it 
te some duties to mys in the present broken 
my healt] I will not be driven by anybody. Take 


kindly and humanely.” A few months later 
proposes to visit Bayreuth next year (1875) and 
rigging e w ster, rder t Hie 
mental rehearsals of e “Gotterdammerun 

| June 187s weve ne S tah 2 arp 


to live t igh next 3 il the ‘ yea 

is I an d Tell ¢ 1 savre that I shal 
here July Wagener will be very much annoyed 
o am I \ few weeks la however, he writ¢ 

no use, I cannot stay away nd in another lett 

that e quit has done | good, and, thank 
end for some news B sks: “Was tl 


Pears’ 


Only 


know the luxury of 


they who use it 

Pears’ is the purest and 
best toilet soap in all the 
world. 


Adelina Patti says 


‘It is matchless for the hands and 





the complexion.’ 
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LOUDON G. CHARLTON, Carnegie Hall, NEW YORK, 


Has the Honor to Announce an Extended Tour of 


HEYMAN 


Distinguished American Pianist. 


Ore.; Miss Nellie 


Hampt I ol Atlanta Ga.; Mrs 


something cold in the words of Frau Wagner which you 


repeated to me? Perhaps I may be deceived, and perhaps 


I am too sensitive a thermometer.” This letter is dated 
July 12, but on July 2 we find him taking a kur at Stein 
abad and abandoning his hope of going to Bayreuth; news 


gives him a cruel pain. His health 
May, Wagner wrote to 
congratulated him on his book 
“Friend, your book is 


well?” 


from his friends there 
continued to decline In 1876, 
him up, and 
Wagner in 

Where did 
Three later the 
Nibelungen” took 
Wagner, Nietz 


How 


cheer 


“Richard Jayreuth.” 


ungeheuer. you learn to know me so 
weeks first performance of the “Ring des 
place, and while all the world admired 


sche abandoned him 
far they drifted apart by the beginning of the year 
a letter dated January 4, 1878: “Yes 
‘Parsifal.’ Im- 
Wagner; 


ited to the 


i878 may be seen by 


terday I received from Wagner a copy of 


pression of first reading, more Liszt than spirit 


of the counter-reformation. To one dev« Greek 


too limited christlich and zeit 
flesh 


in the 


humanly universal, it is all 


I psychology no and too much 


of blood 


young 


1 mere tantastic 


li 
blood (especial ly too full 
I do not like 

9s 


ner eye is tolerable will be 


ast supper) n 
Much which fo 


representa 


{ 
hysteri cal ladies r th 


unendurable in 


tion Fancy an actress praying and quivering in ecstasy 


cannot be effective on the 
All these pretty 
said, to the inner eye 


a translation from a foreign 


[he interior of the Gralsburg 


stage, nor the wounded Swan nventions 


Epos, and, as I have 


velong to the 


rhe language, too, reads like 


ngue But the situations and their sequence s not that 
of the very highest poetry? Is it not a last challenge to 
us ’ 
(Cor usion. ) 
MRS. VIRGIL’S SUMMER SCHOOL. 
RS. VIRGIL’S new plan for the summer s 
M worked well this season 
Students accomplished more than ever before and wit 
less wear and tear of body and mind. The teache 
so passed through hours of teaching each day withou 
overdoing and with only a two weeks’ rest will be ready 
the fall seasor Mrs. Virgil hers« as not beer 
r years, and i I] I energy Ss eve i I 
w pla nd ideas her busy little brain fo 
ement Of puptis the I y ye 
Over fifty students were in attendance, among the a 
umber of directors of music in large institutions Berane will 
! luce the Virg nethed in their schools this seas¢ 
: m F. Koerner, director of the Norfolk Conservatory 
Music; J oy M: icLean, of Atlanta, Ga.; Miss Agnes 
Kelly, of Pl iladelphia; Miss Marie Soule of Portland 


Vorhes, of thens, Ohio; Miss 
Miss Antoinette Ward 

Singleton and Mrs. Viola 
Jaegs of Hoboker 


waddell, of Philadelphia, and many 


Van 
Sumter, S. C 


Miss Mary E 





were among the most enthusiastic, b 


id over Mrs. Virgil's 


ioubtedly come to stay and 


y are doing a vast amout good by spreading new 
d advanced ideas of teaching throughout the country 
nd in this line no teachers have done more than has bee 
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accomplished by Mrs, Virgil and her increasing corps of 
teachers 
Pupils have already begun to enroll tor study the m 
ing year This is much earler than usua ind undoubt 
edly presages an extraordinarily busy s¢ 
Marie Titiano. 
MONG the Americar ngers to be heard here next 
A winter is Mari tiar who has just completed 
her studies at Florence, and last spring made her operat 
lébut at Varese, wher e sang with extraordinary su 
cess in “La Traviata ind Be e going ab 
Mlle litiane ippeare i ( the conc 
Boston Symphony Orchestra l, a muugh s a stud 
ent singing at the ne ne W s successit hat 
Wilhelm Gericke engaged he t g0 0 a tol W“ n 
rchestra Or er returr soston she decided to i 
‘ e ¢ eT gz i ve t ] ly f h her 
studies with Leandro Campa e Ww know con 
lu r, who ts a b t G ppe Cam] ‘ 
imous baritone o e Maurice Grau Ope Company 
She w give forty nee t untry, and may 
ippear at e Me ropolitan Opera House S. Kr berg 
I King er tour 
P y Hemus R Al \T \sI " N ( ) 
Aug t21 M He t \ bec ’ ‘ \ he 
Ashe le, N. C., summer scl | 1 2 i 
cit der distine 1 Asheville 
( lege He sang hre £ 1] 2 2 2 t 
! is ‘ e re 
f i possessec onifice 9 
gre we powe flex \ re \ ese g@iits 
] 4 elle pp i € nice ibtl 
r t “ 1 pe ent nd pleasing 
| y, hence s ess whenever ‘ g M 
Hemt W be he 1 reg rly at St. Patricl Romar 
Cat! Cathedra ne ig@ seasol 1 solo-bariton 
f the ir, and concert engagements are also « ng o1 
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THE ETHICAL ASPECTS OF MUSIC. 
(Queen Victoria Lecture, delivered at Trinity College, London, by 
Professor Niecks, Mus. D., on Thursday, June 20, 1901.) 

I 
SuBjecT AND OBJECT OF THE LECTURES. 
The title of my lectures may puzzle you. There are no 
treatises, short or long, on the subject, and the allusions 


to 


t to be found in literature are, as a rule, slight and 


vague. Remembering, however, the existence of a well- 
known book entitled “Music and Morals,’ you may be 
tempted to doubt this statement. But the book thus en- 
titled contains. little about music, and nothing whatever 
about morals. In fact, there would not be much exagger 
ation in saying that the only really good thing about the 
book is its title, which hints at a subject deserving the at- 
tention, not only of musicians, but also of philosophers, 
educationists and statesmen. The title of this book ex- 
plains the title of my lectures, at least to some extent 
To be quite plain. The problem with which I intend to 
grapple is this: Has music ethical qualities and powers— 
has it qualities and powers that can exercise an influence 
on the character, morals and manners of its cultivators? 
[ shall answer this question in the affirmative, but must 
ask you to note at once what my assertion does not imply 
3 My assertion that music can exercise an influence on the 
character, morals and manners of its cultivators implies 
neither that all music can do that, nor that music actually 
does that to a large extent. An immense mass of music 
s, for various reasons, non-ethic; and music, as at present 
cultivated, can exercise but a tithe and even less of the 
nfluence of which it is capable. 
My subject is one of extreme difficulty, both on account 
It would require more 


than one stout volume to set it forth fully. In the short 


of its vastness and its complexity 


time at my disposal I can do little more than draw your 
attention to it, and point out the most important facts in- 
volved. As the educative power of music depends largely 
on its expressive power, it will be necessary to pay, in my 
discussion, special attention to this much debated ques 
tion. Let us note, however, that although the educative 
power of music depends largely on its expressive power, it 
does not depend solely on it. Music may educate by its 
wsthetic side as well as by its ethic side—by beauty of 
form and harmoniousness of proportion as well as by the 
matter expressed. Indeed, observation and thought will 
show us that the esthetic is capable of exercising an ethic 
nfluence 

The following are the main questions with which we 
shall be concerned: 

What are the views held in the past and present on 
he ethic powers of music? 
2» In which way does the esthetic side of music educate 
se who cultivate the art? 

3. Is music expressive? And if it is expressive, which 
ire the means that enable it to be so? 

4. What practical conclusions have the teacher of music 
the educationist, the philosopher and the statesman to draw 
rom these facts? 
> ETHICAL VIEWS OF THE ANCIENTS 

The greatest attention was paid to the ethic powers of 
music and the most decided opinions expressed regarding 


them by the ancient Greeks. Already Pythagoras, of the 


sixth century B. C., and his school were interested in the 
subject. Their philosophy was a number theory, a philoso 
phy based on the principle of proportion and harmony 
The universe, they said, is regulated by numbers; all things 
physical and psychical are—the the motions of the stars, of 
music, of the soul itself. Owing to the corresponding reg 
ulated motion of music and in the soul, the one can in 
fluence the other; different melodies and rhythms produc 
ing different mental effects. The Pythagoreans claimed for 
music great ethical powers, among others that of changing 
a mental state of unrest and confusion into one of calm 
and serenity. They claimed for it also power of curing 
disease, especially mental disease 

In proceeding from Pythagoras to Plato, of the fifth and 
fourth centuries, B. C., we leave tradition and come to the 
written ipsissima verba of the author. The importance 
which Plato attaches to music may be gauged by the prom 
inent position occupied by it in his dialogues, ‘The Repub 
lic” and “The Laws,” where he points out the part music 
can play and ought to play in the training of the citizen, 
and the obligation of the state to legislate on the subject 
It has, however, to be noted that Plato uses the word mu 
sic in the wider sense, including poetry 

In the proposition that ‘‘rhythms and music in general 
are imitations 


xf good and evil characters,”” we have the 
root from which Plato’s teaching springs. Now let me il 
lustrate this teaching by a few characteristic quotations: 

“Good language and harmony and grace and rhythm de 
pend on the simplicity of a truly and nobly ordered soul.” 

“If our youth are to do their work in life, they must 
make these graces and harmonies their perpetual aim 

“All life is full of them, as well as every creative and 
constructive art. * * * And absence of grace and in 
harmonious movement and discord are nearly allied to ill 
words and ill nature, as grace and harmony are the sisters 
of goodness and virtue and bear their likeness.’ 

“Musical training is a more potent instrument than any 
other, because rhythm and melody find their way into the 
secret places of the soul, on which they mightily fasten 
imparting grace, and making the soul graceful of him who 
is ill educated; and also because he who has received this 
true education of the inner being will most shrewdly pet 
ceive omissions or faults in art and nature, and with a true 
taste, while he praises and rejoices over and receives into 
his soul the good and becomes noble and good, he will 
justly blame and hate the bad, now in the days of his 
youth even before he is able to know the reason why, and 
| 


when reason comes he will recognize and salute her as a 


friend with whom his education has made him long famil 
iar.” 

“The harmonious soul is both temperate and valiant, the 
inharmonious soul is cowardly and boorish.” 

Plato, in “The Republic,” declares, through the mouth 
of Socrates, that all modes, except the Dorian and _ the 
Phrygian, should be banished—the Ionian and Lydian be 
cause they induce softness, indolence and drunkenness, the 
mixolydian because it expresses sorrow, &c. On the other 
hand, the Dorian is the strain of necessity, of the unfor 
tunate, of courage, the warlike mode, “which will sound 
the word or the note that a brave man utters in the hour 
of danger and stern resolve, or when his cause is failing 
and he is going to wounds or death or is overtaken by some 


other evil, and at every such crisis mects fortune wiih 


calmness and endurance,” and the Phrygian is the strain 
of freedom, of the fortunate and of temperance, the mode 
“to be used by him in times of peace and freedom of ac 
tion, when there is no pressure of necessity, and he is 
seeking to persuade God by prayer, or man by instruction 
and advice; or, on the other hand, which expresses his 
willingness to listen to persuasion or entreaty or advice, 
and which represents him when he has accomplished his 
aim, not carried away by success, but, acting moderately 
and wisely, acquiescing in the event.” 

“Next in order to modes, rhythms will naturally fol 
low, and they should be subject to the same rules, for we 
ought not to have complex or manifold systems of metre, 
but rather to discover what rhythms are the expressions of 
a courageous and harmonious life. * * * What rhythms 
are expressive of meanness, or insolence, or fury, or other 
unworthiness, and what rhythms are remaining for the 
expression of opposite feelings?” 

Now listen to what Plato says about how music should 
be cultivated: 

“When a man allows music to play and pour over his 
soul through the funnel of his ears those sweet and soft 
and melancholy airs of which we were just speaking, and 
his whole life is passed in warbling and the delights of 
song; in the first stage of the process the passion or spirit 
which is in him is tempered like iron and made useful, 
instead of brittle and useless. But, if he carries on the 
softening process, in the next stage he begins to melt and 


waste until he has wasted away his spirit and out and out 


the sinews of his soul, and he makes a feeble warrior.’ 
One more quotation shall conclude my statement ot 

Plato’s view “Damon says that when modes of musi 

change, the fundamental laws of the state always change 


with them.” 
Aristotle, of the fourth century, B. C., shares im the 
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main his master’s views, but treats the question with more 
definiteness and particularity. 

Here are some of his sayings: 

“Rhythm and melody supply imitations of anger and 
gentleness, and also of courage and temperance and of 
virtues and vices in general, which hardly fall short of the 
actual affections, for in listening to such strains our souls 
undergo a change.” 

“Even in mere melodies there is an imitation of char 
acter, for the musical modes differ essentially from one an 
other, and those who hear them are differently affected by 
each. Some of them make men sad and grave like the 
so-called mixolydian; others enfeeble the mind like the 
relaxed harmonies; others, again, produce a moderate and 
settled temper, which appears to be the peculiar effect of 
the Dorian; the Phrygian inspires enthusiasm. * * * 
rhe same principles apply to rhythms; some have a char 
acter of rest, others of motion, and of those latter, again 
some have a more vulgar, others a nobler movement 
Enough has been said to show that music has a power of 
forming the character, and should therefore be introduced 
into the education of the young.” 

“We accept the division of melodies proposed by certain 
philosophers into ethical melodies, melodies of action and 
passionate or inspiring melodies, each having, as they say, 


a mode corresponding to it. But we maintain further that 


music should be studied, not for the sake of one but of 
many benefits, that is to say with a view (1) to education, 
(2) to purification; music may also serve (3) for intel 
lectual enjoyment, for relaxation and for recreation after 
exertion. It is clear that all the modes must be employed 
by us, but not all of them in the same manner. In educa 
tion ethical melodies are to be preferred, but we may listen 
ly 

' 


to the melodies of action and passion when they are per 


formed by others. For feelings such as pity and fear or 
again, enthusiasm, exist very strongly in some souls, and 
1! 


have more or less influence over a Some persons fall 


into a religious frenzy, whom we see disenthralled by the 


use of mystic melodies, which bring healing and purification 
of the soul. * * * For the purpose of education * * * 


those modes and melodies should be employed which art 
ethical, such as the Dorian, although we may include many 
others which are approved by philosophers who have had 
a musical education = = All men agree that the 
Dorian music is the gravest and manliest And, whereas 
we say that the extremes should be avoided and the mean 
followed, and whereas the Dorian is a mean between the 
is evident that our youth should 


Phrygian and Lydian 


be taught the Dorian.” 


My last quotation from Aristotle will be on the study of 


music. 

“The right measure will be attained if students of music 
stop short of the arts which are practised in professional 
contests, and do not seek to acquire those fantastic marvels 
n such contests 

Yet the young 


of execution which are now the fashion 
and from these have passed into education 
pursue their studies until they are able to feel delight in 
noble melodies and rhythms, and not merely in that com 
mon part of music in which every slave or child, and 
even animals, find pleasure * * * thus then we reject 
the professional mode of education in music.”’ 
(To be continued.) 


MADAME MANTELLI IN SANTIAGO DE CHILE. 


The following notices of Mantelli’s triumphs in Santiago 


will be of interest 


‘Carmen.”’— Mantell received an enthusiastic vatior whick 
was repeated in the dance number and the duo of the fourth act 

This sympathetic artist is now a star of great brilliancy. Her voice 
has gained not only in timbre, sonority and discipline, but also in 
ntensity and expressior lo use a graphic but vulgar phrase her 
Carmen made a furore El Chileno, Santiage July 4, 1901 

The versatility of Eugenia Mantelli displayed itself in interpreting 
the roles of Carmen and Mignon, than which it is difficult to imagine 
more opposite types. In her personification of Mignon she never re 

nded us by a single trait of Merimée’s heroine Without going 


into details we may content ourselves by quoting the chief moments 


of her performance which produced a genuine effect by her vocal 
and dramatic gifts, by the fullness of her artistic means, her intel 


ligence and profound sincerity 


From the lips of Mantelli “Know’st Thou the Land?” acquires a far 
expression that seems t come from the hidden depths of the 
heart, impregnated with the aroma of spring and pathos of rustic 
idylls Then the charm of her half spoken dialogue and her ich 
ng reply to Wilhelm Meister’s question, “Chi ti nutrira? How 
charming, too, the scene with Filine, while in the last scenes Man 
telli gave a superb termination to the work which she interpreted 
so admirably.— La Lei, Santiago de Chile 
Sefiora Mantelli interpreted the role { Mignon with the supreme 
mastery which we have admired pre ars j 
bject of enthusiastic manifestations rhe romance f the first 
aria in the second, and the passionate scenes in the fourth wer 
all triumphs for her.—E! Ferrocarr 
Seflora Mante I Mignor played w great mastery, eac 
t being a new triumpl r her. Ir t I e of the fir aC 
r ria in the second e du with I at th beginning 
q rd act, and ir e fourt € ceived great atior 
Sefiora Mantelli v be the favorite of r pul this winter.—F 
M r Santiag July 
The scenic ability of Madame Mantelli; her beautiful voice, so easy 
ind taking er incomparable mus have already charmed us. To 
1 she is in all the br ancy of her great talent, and her success 
s nsiderable. It is impossible to render with greater intensity 
e various effects of the role of Carmen Madame Mantelli, merely 
xpres ‘ enance s see what is assing in the 
heart and soul of the ¢ We ve s¢ Ga Marié and | ! 
( n r 2 4 re Mad eM n 
1 t This . ghest pra we n bes 4 I 
Colonie Frangaise 


Mmerican School of Opera 


Berkeley Lyceum 
23 West 44tb Street 


WM. G. STEWART, Director. 


LAIRD EASTON, Secretary and Treasurer. 


HERR TH. HABELMANN, Grand Opera Director. 


For prospectus and all information apply to Secretary. 


PUBLIC PERFORMANCES IN OSCAR HAMMERSTEIN’S THEATRE REPUBLIC. 


Mer. Wiuiam G. Stewart, Director American School of Opera, 


Berkeley Lyceum, New York City 


New York, June 4, 1901. 


My Dear Mr. Stewart—We take this opportunity of complimenting you on the splendid practical results accom- 
plished by your School of Opera during the first year of its existence and gladly bear testimony to its advantages as a 
training school for those desirous of following a professional career in opera. 

Ve are more than pleased with the graduates of your institution who have become members of the Bostonians 
and will gladly avail ourselves in the future of the opportunity for engaging singers who have pursued a course of study 


under your direction. 





OLIVE MEAD, === 


Appearing during the coming season of 1901-2 with the BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA in Boston for the third time. 
During July and August, please address MISS MEAD personally, West Elm Avenue, Wollaston, Mass. 


Under the Sole Management of FRED. R. 


COMEE, Symphony Hall, BOSTON, MASS. 





THE 


T. ADAMOWSKI TRIO. 


MR. T. ADAMOWSKI, Violin. 
MISS EDITH THOMPSON, Piano. 
MR. JOSEF KELLER, Violoncello. 
During the absence for a year in Europe of Mme. Szum- 


owska and Mr. Josef Adamowski their places in the Trio 
will be taken by Miss Thompson and Mr. Keller. 


Under the Sole Management of FRED. R. COMEE, Symphony Hall, 





BOSTON, MASS. 


ADAMOWSAL QUARTET 


Fourteenth Season. 


Mr. T. ADAMOWSKI, Ist Violin. 
Mr. A. MALDAUER, 2d Violin. 
Mr. M. ZACH, Viola. 
Mr. J. KELLER, Violoncello. 
Members of the Boston SymMpHONY ORCHESTRA. 


Under the Sole Management of FRED. R. COMEE, Symphony Hall, 








With best wishes always, 





BOSTON, MASS. 


Yours very sincerely. 


BA He Cerath_ 


= BUA, 


Oratorio and 
Concert Repertoire. 


Exclusive Management ——= 


Loudon G@. Charlton, 
CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK. 





THE 


ONLY 


CARNEGIE HALL, 





of her art.” 


knowledge 
HANS RICHTER—"I consider you an artist of ‘finest esprit and taste, and a representative of a mos: solid school. 


“LESCHETIZKY” 


Named after PROF. THEO. LESCHETIZKY, of Vienna, by his special permission. 


DE WIENZKOWSKA, 


PROF. LESCHETIZKY’S Sole Principal Assistant in this country, formerly in Vienna ; also Concert Pianiste. 
Address Communications: 147 W. Bighty-second St., NEW YORK CITY. 


LESCHETIZK Y—“ Mme. Wienzkowska’s success as a piano virtuosa and teacher iseminent.” F 
PADEREW SKI—" Mme. Wienzkowska is a finished pianiste and possesses an extraordinary ability of communicating to others a complete 


SCHOOL OF 
PIANO PLAYING 
IN AMERICA. 


DIRECTRESS 
AND FOUNDER, 





The Carlisle-Carr Concert Bureau 


and Greater Britain Musical Agency 


(The Foreiga and Colonia! Bureau), 
108 New Bond Street, LONDON, W., ENGLAND. 


Opera, Oratorio, Concerts, At Homes, Garden Parties, 
Children Parties 


Sole control of the ‘‘ Artists’ Popular Coacerts."’ 
Telegraphic Address: “‘ PANDECT,"’ London 





The London Press says of Mr. Tew’s singing: 


WHITNEY TE Ww 


In America 


November and 
December, 1901 


Times—“ Mr. Tew displayed a magnificent voice and great dignity 
of style.”’ 

Telegraph—“ Mr. Tew possesses a fine voice of cultured style ; he isa 
singer of high quality and a musician of broad sympathies and wide 
research,"’ 

Express—“ Revealed the possession of a prodigious memory, a 
sonorous voice and a wealth of vigor.’ 

Daily News—“ Manifestly an experienced vocalist, endowed with a 
powerful voice of agreeable quality. He is a linguist and his artistic 
taste and judgment demonstrated by his excellent choice of a pro 
gram.” 

Musical Courier (London)—“ A hearty, straightforward delivery, 
which was all the more charming because of his admirable diction and 
pure intonation.” 

—‘* Hig songs were admirably chosen, and the beautiful quality 
ol his voice and his good method were best shown in Brahms’ Liebes 
lieder.” 

Sunday Times—* Displayed a resonant Jow baritone voice and a 
refined method." 





Musical Standard—‘ Eminently successful as an loterpretive artist, 
for he sang with much feeling and intuition into the dramatic and 
poetic meaning of his text. His voice is a fine organ.” 

Musical News—** Mr. Tew has a good bass voice which he uses always 
with finished art and discretion. That he possesses an extensive 
repertory culled from the best music written for the bass voice was 
evidenced.” 

Morning Post —‘ Mr. Tew's deep bass voice was well suited to the 
music of the Landgraf.”" (National Grand Opera Co., in Tannhauser.) 

The Stage—* Mr. Tew gave a strong and impressive embodin ent of 
the Cardinal.” 

The Era—** Mr. Whitney Tew, the author, gave a strikingly chara 
teristic reading of Kichelieu, his acting in the downfall scene bei 
especially impressive and touching.” 

Field—* That fine bass singer, Mr. Whitney Tew, gave the fireto nls 
recitals last week, He possesses a powerful voice of beautiful quality 
which can stand work, He has both voice and brains.” 

Anglo-American—* Mr. Tew's fine voice was in the best of form te 
is to be commended for his persistent fidelity to a really superior ciags 
of music,” 


Sole 
Representative : 


Henry Wolfsohn 


131 East {7th Street 
NEW YORK 
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HAROLD BAUER DATES. 


S OME of the dates already closed by George W. Stew- 
art, manager for Harold Bauer, are as follows: 


With Boston Symphony Orchestra: 


Sanders Theatre, 


Symphony Hall, Boston, Friday, January 10. 


Symphony Hall, Boston, January 11. 


Academy of Music, Philadelphia, January 13. 


Music Hall, Baltimore, January 14. 
Carnegie Hall, New 
Academy of Music, Brooklyn, January 


Infantry Hall, Providence, January 22. 


With Pittsburg Orchestra (Victor Herbert, conductor): 


Pittsburg 
With Theodore 
Chicago, March 28 


Thomas’ Orchestra: 


Chicago, March 29 


Cincinnati Orchestra (Frank Van der Stucken, conductor): 


Cincinnati 
_ om ‘ reluctance they saw her leave 
There are also other dates at Troy, Oberlin, Ann Arbor "Sans ee dl 
, s ality, hearty spirit and beautiful 

and so on. Mr, Bauer will be in this country from Janu-  yfarinette (Wis.) Daily Eagle. 
ary I for three or four months, and judging from the way 
the dates are being booked he will be a busy man all of Following the lecture the 
1 was made 
that time 


Innes and His Band. 
| NNES and h 


American Exposition in October 





change in the instrumentation of the 


string basses, harp, zither, 

saxophones, oboes and bassoons will be 

novel features have been added to the 

the overture “Mignon,” Innes’ new 

Charming,” which is already being played by all the New 


summer 


York bands and 


binstein’s ““Kammenoj Ostrow.” Mr 
magnificent cars built especially for his use 

in Company for the tour which is to follow the 
engagement. One of these cars will 


in his individual berth \ second car 
otnce of Mr 


accommedation of the six 


rooms and tour Innes, 
rooms for the 


business 





band \ third car has been fitted up as a combination 


JEAN 


December, 1901, to 


May, 1902 


York, January 16. 


; band will open their season at the Pan 
organization 
preponderance of clarinets, 
retained 
two step 
resort hotel orchestras, and 


Innes has had three 


hold forty men, each 


contains the 


staff and the principal instrumental soloists of the 


baggage and dining car. 


covered by the tour. 


Cambridge, January 9. 


prano, after two 


next season will be at the 


pany. 


months’ 


Two cooks, two porters and 


three waiters will operate these cars, in which the entire 
organization will live throughout the twenty-six weeks 


Srpyt SAMMIs AT CHARLEVOIX, Micu.—This popular so- 


singing at various Western 


Chautauquas, is at the above place until September 1, and 


head of her own concert com- 


17. She has had great and well deserved success, as may be 


seen by the appended notices: 


here lengthened; she 
in this country. 


* * * The greatest favorite 
ing always affords the 
evening was no exception 


audience was not satisfied 


is undoubtedly 


of the Chautauqua talent 


greatest 


greatest hit 


in the singing of Sibyl] Sammis. She 


The popularity of Miss Sammis seems to have increased as her stay 


one of the very best sopranos 


Lexington Herald. 


Her sing 


pleasure to her listeners, and last 


She was called back twice, and still the 


Twice again she bowed, and it was with 


that evening. Her pleasing person 


voice make her most charming. 


of the entire Chautauqua 


took her audience 


by storm, and is the whole topic of conversation to-day by those who 


heard ler She is a great 
here 
though strong and forceful voi 


Union. 


There will be no : 
Miss Sammis proved that lady 


her voice is superb, possessing to an uncommon degree the full, 


The 


singer, 


Her magnificent stage pre 


no one like her was ever heard 


sence, exquisite gowns, sweet, pure, 


all captivated her audience.—Daily 


all that had been claimed for her; 





round tones of a violin. Miss Sammis sang various songs, such as 
“Children’s Songs,” Buck’s “Little Doris,” “I 
and finishing with Brooke’s “Our Nation’s Guard,” 
Miss Sammis 


three “Sunset,” 
Heard a Song,” 
a vocal march, which she sang with vigor and swing 
puts into her 
singing a power that is too often lacking in singers. Miss Sammis 
Moline Daily Journal. 


made a deep impression on all who heard her; she 


has something to tell, and she tells it. 

Grecory Hast.—Gregory Hast, the eminent English 
tenor, has a vogue abroad so great, and so widely estab 
lished that he can only give November and December to 
America. That his fame has already crossed the water his 


has discovere d 


American manager, Loudon G. Charlton, 

by the demand for Mr. Hast’s appearances in both ora 
torio and song recital. He is as celebrated for his ballad 
interpretation as for his oratorio worl Here is a notice 


that appeared in the London Daily Telegraph after a recent 
ballad concert in St. James’ Hall: 


Mr. Hast is one of the few singers who can take a quaint old folk 


song and, while preserving all its native simplicity, can idealize it 
into a work of art He did so with the old Sussex folksong, “The 
Week Before Easter.” A higher flight still was taken in ‘‘How 
Deep the Slumber of the Floods.”” One of Mr. Hast’s gifts is that 
of achieving intensity without volume of tone With never a touch 


of exaggeration he can breathe a world of intensity into a whisper 


Here his whispered ejaculation, “How deep the slumber of the 
floods,”” had a profundity of meaning In its subdued, polished 
phrases the song was a masterpiece of simple but fervent feeling 
while the manner in which the voice lingered on the closing words 
“My soul shall find repose,”” and finally melted away into silence 
was exquisite, Another gem of unaffected pathos was the encore 
song; the closing words were a triump! They were just “O Mary 
dear that you were here,” into whicl Mr Hast breathed an 
infinitude of heartfelt yearning and pathos, governed by a sweet 


mellowed spirit of resignation 





Many 


repertory, notably 


“Prince 


Ru- 


ESTELLE 


Mr. HENRY WoOLtLFsortn 


begs to announce that he has engaged 





by the Pull 
Buffalo 


7714 \NN™ 


private 


together with state 


vocalists, the 


ENTIRE SEASON 


assress: HENRY WOLFSOHN, 131 E. 17th Street, New York. 


ERARDY 


WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU, 
131 East 17th St., New York. 





FRITZ 


4 


KREI 


SLER 


JANUARY to MAY, 1902. 





Wolfsohn Musical Bureau, 


131 EAST 17th ST., 
NEW YORK. 





C® ARMBRUSTER 


Stereopticon Views of Bayreuth at.d the Principal Scenes of the Wagner Music Dramas. 
Address WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU, 131 East 17th Street, NEW YORK. 


Wagner Lecture Recitals. 





VOCAL ILLUSTRATIONS: 


« Miss Pauline Cramer. 








BALDWIN PIANO USED. 


LIEBLING 


The Young Lyric Prima Donna of the Dresden Royal Opera. 


IN AMERICA. 


Rindergarten 
Music Building. 


The Original and Standard System 
of Kindergarten Music. 


1069 Boyleton St., Boston, Mass. 


ALICE E. JOSEPH, 


Late Private Secretary to Sir Augustus Harris. 


THE OPERA AND CONCERT AGENCY, 
7a Hanover Street, Regent Street, LONDON, Engiand, 
Authorized to represent all the Best Artists in the World! 
ADVICE GRATIS. 


HERBERT Opera, Oratorio, Concert, Recitals. 


WITHERSPOON 


BASS. 
For Terms, Dates, &c., address 


Residence Studio: 202 West 78th St., New York. 




















SCHOOL FOR ACTING. 
EMIL BERTIN, 
ter Régisseur de la Scéne de l’Opera Comique. 


Stage Practice. In Cast. j 
41 rue des Martyrs, Paris. 


PROFESSOR OF FRENCH, 
Special Method for Foreigners. 
Mire. MARIE FOURNAITSE, 
American reference. 29 Boulevard de Batignolles. 


Mme. FLORENZA d’ARONA, 


VOCAL PROFESSEUR, : 
5 rue Bassano, Paris. 
Special sessions during the summer 


in 
REPERTOIRE AND INTERPRETATION 











LA VILLA VIOLETTE 
TROCADERO, 
22 Rue Raynouard. Mme. Fiessinger. 


Assortment of rooms. Excellent table. Gardens. 
All facilities of "bus and tram. 


FRENCH SCHOOI 
M. DUMARTHERAY, 


From Sounds to Literature, Pronunciation, Ac 
cent, Conversation. 


14 rue Taitbout. 


(Opera.) 


l 


_ — or a . 
THE FRENCH LANGUAGE 
Rapidly, easily and correctly acquired by 
KIMON’S PRACTICAL SYSTEM. 
(3 francs, post free.) 
Private lessons by M. D. Kimon, 
10 rue Cambon, Paris. 





| MtLte. GRACE LEE HESS 


Supplementary Education. 


French Language Obligatory. : 
145 Avenue Victor Hugo, Paris. 


SCHOOL. 





MME. ROBINSON DUFF, 


PROFESSEUR DE CHANT. 
4 rue de la Kenaissance |’Alma, Paris. 





Mme. ROGER-MICLOS, 
PIANO—PARIS. 
Elementary and Superior Class and Private 
Public Pupils’ Concerts. 


(l’Etoile.) 27 Avenue MacMahon. 





| Miss JULIA KLUMPKE, 


| 


VIOLINISTE. 
Pupil of MM. Eugene Ysaye and G. Rémy. 


Concerts, Musicales, Lessons, Violin and Accom- 


paniment. 10 rue Froidevaux, Paris. 





Mme. IDA LURIG, 


PROFESSEUR DE CHANT. 
French—Italian—German. 
Specialty of German Songs and Oratorio. 
(Trocadero) 5 rue Petrarque, Paris. 


Mme. J. VIEUXTEMPS, 
VOCAL 

Classes and Private Lessons. 
ing of Tones. 


MLLE. NILANDE, 


mic Method. French Diction. 


(Av. Marceau). 
MLLE. KIKINA, 
Ancienne Eléve de MARCHESI, 


BALDELLI, 


Théatre Royal, Madrid. 
(Champs Elysées). 


Mme. MARIE ROZE, 


37 rue Joubert. 
Chaussée d’Antin 


on stage. 


PROFESSOR. 
Placing and Mend- 
25 rue de Tocqueville (Monceau). 


Authorized Teacher of the Yersin Phono-Rhyth- 
i French Language. 
37 rue de Chaillot. 


PROFESSEUR DE CHANT. 


1oo Avenue de Villiers, Paris. 


ITALIAN BARITONE. 


Professeur de Chant. 
6 rue Euler, Paris. 


PROFESSEUR DE CHANT, 


Mise-en-scéne. Ensemble practice in cast. 


DELLE SEDIE, Paris. 


ure ali . 10d. “omplete course Stage 
P Italian Method. Comfy 
practice. Voice, lyric, declamation, languages, sol 
fége, ensemble music, mise-en-scéne 

g ’ 

Class and single lessons 


Regular course, three years. Terms moderate 
jo rue St. Petersbourg 


WALTER L BOGERT, 

——_————— | Musical Lectures Song Recitals, Conducting 
Instruction in Harmony, Counterpoint and Song 
Interpretation 

72 Lawrence St., Flushing, New York City 


CALIFORNIA 


Conservatory of Music, 


| 
OTTO BENDIX, Director.” 
1416 CALIFORNIA STREET, 


San Francisco, CAL, 











MLLE. MARTINI, 


Professor of “Mime. 


Pantomime, &c. 





Artiste Opéra, Opéra Comique, Théatre 

Silent Interpretation, Stage Business, Gesture, 
87 rue St. Lazare, Paris. 

Mme. ROSINE LABORDE, 
PROF. DE CHANT. 

62 rue de Ponthien, Paris. 


Paris. | LEIPSIC. DRESDEN. 
Mrs, SKENE-GIPSER 
1! a 

Lyrique, Only opportunitg in Leipsiec to atudy the 


Leschetizky Method. 


ONCE A WEEK IN DRESOEN. 


- Best recommendations by Leschetizky, Nikisch, 
ans Sitt and others 


Piano Lessons given in English or German. 








STUDIO: 39b Mitzer Strasse, LEIPSIC. 
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BALDWIN PIANO 


GRAND PRIZE 
PARIS EXPOSITION, 1900. 





HAMILTON PIANOS—SILVER MEDAL—HAMILTON ORGANS. 


D. H. BALDWIN & CO., 


Cincinnati, Indianapolia, 
Louisville, Chicago. 





STRICH & ZEIDLER, 


Producers of High Class Pianos—Upright and Grand, 


134TH STREET AND BROOK AVENUE, NEW YORK. 


OPULAR PEASE PIANO CO. 


EASE Factories: West 43d Street. 
Office and Salesrooms : 109 West 42d Street, 
IANOS. 


NEW YORK. 











Germany. 


CONCERT DIRECTION | sopuiz HEYMANN. 


(Agency Founded 1870) 


Hermann Wolter. 


Germany: Berlin and Flottwellstrasse 1. 
Cable address: Musikwolff, Berlin 

Proprietor and Manager of the Philharmonic 
Concerts, Berlin; the new Subscription Concerts, 
Hamburg; the Bechstein Hall. Berlin. 

Sole representative of most of the leading artists, 
viz Joachim d’Albert, Stavenhagen, Mme. Car- 
refio, Mile. Kleeberg, Mlle. Marcella Sembrich, 
Emil Goetz, the Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra, 
Manager of the American tours of Josef Hofmann, 
Eugen d'’Albert and Pablo de Sarasate. 

Principal Agency for Music Teachers. 
Apply for Catalogue. 


Royal Conservatory of Music and Theatre, sesé seman. 


Forty-sixth Year, 1899-1900: 1,277 Pupils; 72 Recitals. 


Frau Auer-Herbeck, Bachmann, Braunroth, Déring, Draeseke, Fahrmann, Frau Falkenberg, Fuchs, 
Hopner, Janssen, Iffert, Kluge, Fri. von Kotzebue, Krause, Mann, Fri. Orgeni, Paul, Frau Rappoldi- 
Kahrer, Remmele, Reuss, Schmole, Von Schreiner, Schulz-Beuthen, Fri. Sievert, Fri. Spliet, Starcke, 
Tyson-Wolff, Urbach, Vetter, Winds, Wolf, Wilh. Wolters, the foremost members of the Royal Court 
Orchestra, headed by Concertmaster Rappoldi, (iriitzmacher, Feigerl, Bauer, Biehring, Fricke, 
Gabler, Wolfermann, etc. Education from beginning to finish. Full courses or single branches 
Principal admission times begin April and September. Admission granted also at other times 
For prospectus and other information apply to our American Representative, 


E, A. LEOPOLD, Vocal instructor, NEW HAVEN, CONN, 


The Stern Conservatory of Music, 


FOUNDED isso. 
222 Bernburgerstrasse (Philharmonie), Berlin, S. W. 


Royal Professor GUSTAV HOLLAENDER, Director. 


CONSERVATORY Development in all branches of music. OPERATIC AND DRAMATIC SCHOOL: 
Complete Training for the Stage ORCHESTRAL SCHOOL (comprising all solo and all orchestral 
instruments. SEMINARY: Special training for teachers CHORUS SCHOOL. ELEMENTARY 
PIANO AND VIOLIN SCHOOL 

Principal Teachers: HARMONY AND COMPOSITION—Max Loewengard, Hans Pfitzner, Prof. E. E. 
Taubert. PIANO—Emma Koch, Felix Dreyschock, Anton Foerster, Otto Hegener, Prof. Ernest Jed- 
liczka, A. Papendick, Heinr. Pfitzner, Gustav Pohl, A. Sormann, Prof. E. E. Taubert Guenther 
Freudenberg, Victor Hollaender, Ernst Lochbrunner. SINGING—Frau Prof. Selma Nicklass-Kemp- 
ner, Mme. Blanche Corelli, Frau Julie Moeller, Wladyslaw Seidemann, Alexander Heinemann. 
OPERATIC AND DRAMATIC CLASS—Felix Ehbri. VIOLIN—Lady Halle (Wilma Norman-Neruda), 
Prof. Gustav Hollaender, Bernard Dessau, Willy Nicking, W Rampelmann. *CELLO—Heinrich 
Kiefer. HARP, HARMONIUM—Franz Poenitz. ORGAN—Otto Dienel, Royal Music Director, etc. 

CHARGES: from 125 marks ($30) up to 500 marks ($120) Annually 

Prospectuses may be obtained through the conservatory Pupils received at any time. Consulta- 

tion hours from 11 a. m. to 1 p. m 


KLIND WORTH-SCHARWENKA 


Conservatory of Music, 
2 ‘@ Steglisserstr., BERLIN, W.————"® 


Directors: Dr. Huco Go.pscumipt, Professors: Xaver and Puitire SCHARWENKA. 
Prospectus may be obtained frum the Conservatory. Pupils received at any time. 


Coloratura Prima Donna at the Theatre des 
Westens, pupil of Marchesi. Vocal Lessons. 


Marburger St., 12, Berlin, W 





CHARLES G. THOMAS, 


London and Leipsic Diplémé in Music. Organist 
Royal Church of St. George, Berlin 
COMPOSITION, SINGING, PIANO, ET( 

Specialties Voice Use and Applied Counter 
| point. Testimonials from Jadassohn and others. 
Studio Marburger Str. 18 (b. Grosse), Berlin. W. 





118 Instructor: » among whom are: 














COLOGNE-ON-THE- 


rounceein'vioe™™™ The Conservatory Of Music, iF *%..0x. 


The Conservatory embraces: First, Instrume ntal (comprising all solo and al! instrumental in- 
struments); second, Vocal, and, third, Theory of Music and Composition Schools. 

The Vocal Schoo! is divided into two sections—(a) concert singing and (+) operatic singing. 
There is also a training school for pianoforte teachers. In connectivn with these subjects there are 
classes for Italian, German, literature, liturgy, choral singing, ensemble playing (chamber music), 
ensemble singing, musical dictation, elocution, sight reading, orchestral playing, conducting, &c., 
&c. Teaching staff consists of forty teachers. 

Winter Term begins September 16; Summer Term, April 1. Entrance examinaticn takes place 
on the same days at the College (Wolfstrasse $5 ). yearly fees are 300 marks ($75) for piano, 
violin, viola, violoncello elasses; 200 marks ($50) for all the other orchestral instruments, and 400 


marks ($100) for solo singin 
WOLPFSTRASSE 3-5, COLOGNE, GERMANY, 





Por full details apply to the Se:retary. 


Solo Violinist and Teacher; also Theory 


A. B. CHASE 


PIANOS. 


Highest type of Artistic Instruments 
For the pianist, the singer, the teacher, 
the student, the conservatory, the concert. 


Factory at NORWALK, OHIO. 


REFERENCE: The Editor-in-Chief of THe Musica. Courier. 


CARL FISCHER, 6, 8 & 10 Fourth Ave., NEW YORK. 


LATEST PUBLICATIONS. 








1. *Before the Mast, Nautical March, by L. P. LAURENDEAU, for piano sok Price, .40 
2. *King Over All, March, by W. H. SCOUTAN, for piano solo.... . = 
3. *Ann Arbor University March, by G. D. BARNARD, for piano solo "* - 
4. *Artist’s Dream, Waltz, by R. VOLLSTEDT, for piano solo “ 75 
5. *Read the Answers in the Stars, Waltz, by O. FETRAS, for piano sok , 95 
6. *Poetica Waltz, by TH. M. TOBANI, for piano sok “65 
7. *I Love Thee, Columbia, by TH. M. TOBANI, for piano solo oe 50 
8. The Missionary’s Flirtation, Humorous Song, for vocal and piano, by P. KLENGEL, ‘* 50 


*Also published for Orchestra and for Military Band 


MUSIC PUBLISHER and IMPORTER. _ qompine stock of apseted Sheet Music and 
“THE METRONOME.” A ancntiy published poy dyno ty ~ 


profession. Subscription, $1.00 per anrum; 10 cents each copy 


Hazelton Brothers 


PIANOS, 


THOROUGHLY FIRST-CLASS IN EVERY RESPECT, 


APPEAL TO THE HIGHEST MUSICAL TASTE. 


Nos. 34 & 36 University Place, New York. 
CINCINNATI CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


(ESTABLISHED 1867), 


Miss CLARA BAUR, Directress. 


A Thorough Musical Education After the Metheds of Foremost European Conservatories. 
BRANCHES TAUGHT. 


Pianoforte, Voice Culture, Pipe Organ, Cabinet 
Organ, Violin, Violoncello, Flute, Cornet and other 
Orchestral Instruments, Theory of Music, En 
semble Playing, Elocution and Physical Culture; 
also Modern Languages and English Literature 














Students from the city and vicinity, as well as 
those from abroad, can enter at any time during 
the Scnooi Year anp SumMER TERM. 

Young ladies from a distance find a home in the 
Conservatory Building, where they can pursue 
their studies under the supervision of the Direct- 
ress. For catalogues, address 


Miss CLARA BAUR, 
Fourth and Lawrence Streets, 
C neinnati, Ohio. 


Students are prepared for positions in Schools 
and Colleges, in Church Choirs and for the Stage, 
Concert or Oratorio. 


HEATHE GREGORY, 
BASSO 
Management HENRY WOLFSOHN, 
131 East 17th Street. 


HOBART SMOCK, 


ROBUST TENOR, 





ADOLF GLOSE, 


Pianist, Accompanist and Musical Director 


Piano Instruction. 
Address: 347 West 23d Street, New York 


ATLANTA, 
J. LEWIS BROWNE, 


MUSICAL DIRECTOR 


| (Three manual pipe organ—in Studio—for lessons 





4s West 32d Street, New York. 
and practice.) 


Mesdemoiselles YERSIN, 
Authors of the 
PHONO RHYTHMIC FRENCH METHOD 
Winter address 
465 Lexington Avenue, NEW YORK, 
Summer address 
Newport House, Bar Harbor, Me. 


Telephone: 2283 Madison Square 


Ernst H. Bauer, 





and Harmony. 
Graduate of the Royal High School in Berlin. 
130 EAST 56th STREET, NEW YORK. 











Italy. 





The most esteemed agency in Italy. 





MILAN. 


FLORENCE, ITALY.—Board in private Italian 


Theatrical Agency Fano, family; opportunity for constant practice in the 


“ 4/L MONDO ARTISTICO.” language; five to six francs per day, al! included 


(wines, service, &c.) Elvira Andreini, 5 Via 


The journal most widely circulated. | Rondinelli (first floor), Florence 





THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


STEINWAY 


Grand and Upright 


PIANOS. 


all component 





& Sons are the only manufacturers who make 
and interior (including the 


STEINWAY 
f their Pianofortes, exterior 


parts oO 
of the full metal frames), in their own factories. 


casting 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS, STEINWAY HALL, 


Nos. 107, 109 & 111 East Fourteenth Street. 


CENTRAL DEPOT FOR GREAT BRITAIN, STEINWAY HALL, 


No. 15 Lower Seymour Street, Portman Square, LONDON, W. 


EUROPEAN BRANCH FACTORY, STEINWAY & SONS, 
St. Pauli, Neue Rosen Strasse No. 20-24, HAMBURG, GERMANY, 














Finishing Factory, Fourth Avenue, 52d-53d Streets, New York City. 


Piano Case and Action Factories, Metal Foundries and Lumber Yards at Astoria, Long 
Island City, opposite 120th Street, New York City. 





EVERETT 
PIANOS 


GRAND and UPRIGHT * 
DISTINCT ART CREATIONS 


IMITATING NONE, BUT POSSESSING INDIVIDUAL QUALITIES WHICH MAKE 
THEM THE BEST NOW MANUFACTURED. 


OSSIP GABRILOWITSCH, RICHARD BURMEISTER 


AND OTHER EMINENT VIRTUOSI! EXCLUSIVELY USE AND UNQUALIFIEDLY 
INDORSE THEM. 


EVER_ETT PIANO CO. 


BOSTON 
THE JOHN CHVRBRCH CO. 


CINCINNATI. CHIC_AGO 














NEW YORK 





PIANOS 





MBALL 


CHICAGO, ILL., U. S. A. 





BALTIMORE, 
WASHINGTON. 


NEW YORK: 





THE CELEBRATED 


Heads the List of the Highest Grade Pianos, and 


Are at present Preferred by 


the Most the Leading 


Popular and Artists. 


SOHMER > & CoO. 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS: 


SOHMER BUILDING, Fifth Avenue, Cor. 22d Street. 





VOSe — 


planes appeal to the most critical musical taste, and 
are receiving more favorable comment to- -day than 


any other make of piano offered to the public. 

Their leading features are Scientific Scale, Purity and 
Character of Tone, Sympathetic and Responsive Touch, 
Beauty and Modernity of Cases. 


Write for explanatory literature. 


Vose & Sons Piano Co., 


160 Boylston Street, Boston, [ass 





BLUMENBERG PRESS, 214—218 WILLIAM STREET, AND 18—20 ROSE STREET, NEW YORK 

















